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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
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Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
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£¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 
2A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 
By a woman of refined taste and experience, who 
will also attend tothe designing and remodeling of 
gowns in the smartest styles, Special attention 
given to the execution of orders requiring care and 
discretion. References given and required. Mrs. 
M. K. ZusT, 100 West 94th Street. 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
will select materials or execute orders for 
gowns in the very latest models. Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, Orders to be executed in 
Paris or London must be sent in betore May Ist. 
References given and required. Address Mrs, 
ELEANOR Lewis, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS promptly executed by 

a woman of refinement, taste and experience, 
Entire trousseaux undertaken, Interior decor- 
ating a specialty. References given and required. 
Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WARREN, 2 and 4 Thirty- 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M. FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTBR OF GOWNS} 
104 West 48th Street 





**MOWBRAY” 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS—ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX 
DESIGNED—GOWNS 


27 E. 21st Street, New York 





B. SCHULICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
15 West 30th Street 


JEAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
8 W. 28th St.; 
after May Ist, 47 West 45th St. 





BERTHE MAY 
GOWNS, JACKETS, PETTICOATS 
CORSETS TO ORDER AND IMPORTED 
125 West 56th Street 


PAULINE 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





FRAME 
FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 
EVENING AND RECEPTION GOWNS A SPECIALTY 
48 West 37th Street, New York 


H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance ; 
critical and practical rende ed to genealogists, tamilies 
and designers, Work sent for examination, returnable 
it not desired MORTIMER DELANO de LAN- 
NOY Parsuivant of-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & 
Bio. Soc., Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald 
Society zu Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York. 


THE FERNERY—240 Lexington Avenue. 


ARTISTIC and original table decorations, bouquets, 
etc, Fresh cut flowers. Miss Tucker furnishes 
estimates and fills mail orders promptly. 





Well-established dressmaker wishing to extend 
A her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 

for pirticulars, A. H., care Vogue. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIRRE 
FINE CUSTUM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 





JAUX ELEGANTES 
CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
13 West 3oth St. 
Paris New York 


MAISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 
TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
37 East 21st Street, New York 











HATS AND BONNETS 





MME. MARLOW 
IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
LATEST PARISIAN STYLES IN SPRING HATS 
351Fifth Avenue (opposite Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) 
N 








ew York. Also London and Paris 
E. M. HEALY 
IMPORTER 


407 Fifth Avenue 
HAS QUITE A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
HATS AND BONNETS 





MISS N. HAYES 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
33 East 24th Street 


YOU MANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 






MARRIED 


Beales-Agostini.—At the Church ¢ 
the Transfiguration, on 15 Feb., by the Rey. 
Harry Platt Seymour, Edith, daughter o 
Joseph Agostini, Esq., to Eugene J. Beales, 

Bbelknap-Hutchings.—On Thu., 2; 
Apr., 1898, at Galveston, Tex., by the Rey, 
Charles M. Beckwith, Rey Sealy, daughter 
of John Henry Hutchings, Esq., of Galve. 
ton, to Waldron Phenix Belknap. 

Chisolm-Johnson.—On Mon, 4 
Apr., at the residence of the bride’s parent, 
11 E. 63d St., by the Rev. Dr. Jobn W. 
Brown, Edith Seymour Johnson, daughter of 
Mr. S. Fisher Johnson, to Edward de Cliffoig 
Chisolm, 

Vatable-Stokes.—On Mon, 18 Apr., 
at the home of the bride’s father, 8 W. 534 
St., by the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Elizabeth Cossit Stokes, daughter of Mr, 
Thomas Stokes, to Jules J. Vatable. 


DIED 

Anthon.—On Sun., 17 Apr., Amelia (C, 
Anthon, youngest daughter of Edward ani 
Helen B. Anthon 

Britton.—At his residence, No. 10 W, 
43d St., on Thu., 21 Apr., Channing 
Moore, only son of Frances M. and the late 
John W, Britton, in his 51st year. 

Garr.—On Sat. evening, 16th inst., a 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, George Garr, in the 
82d year of his age. 

Grinnell.—At Nice, 17 Apr, Rober 
Minturn Grinnell. 

Lanier.—On Mon. morning, 18 Apr., 
Sarah, wife of Charles Lanier and daughter of 
the late Thomas Egleston. 

Lathrop.—Suddenly, on Tue., 19 Apr., 
George Parsons Lathrop, in his 47th year. 

Morris.—At Westchester, New York 
City, on Thu., 21 Apr., 1898, Mary A., 
widow of John Morris, in her 69th year. 

Potter.—Suddenly, at No. 52 Park Ave., 
Mary Louise, widow of the late Howard Pot- 
ter, in her 70th year. 


ENGAGEMENTS 
Churchill-Newcomb.—Miss Matilde 
Churchill, of Louisville, Ky., to Mr. Her- 
mann D. Newcomb, son of Mr. H. Victor 
Newcomb, of New York. 
Porter-Wilcox.— Miss Henrietta Porter, 
sister of Mrs. Samuel H. Valentine, to Pay. 
master Willis Bliss Wilcox, U. S. A. 
Pruyn-Hamlin.—Miss Huybertie Lan. 
sing Pruyn, daughter of the late Mr. John V. 
L. Pruyn, of Albany, to Mr. Charles Sumner 
Hamlin, of Boston. 
Rook-Howard.—Miss [Edith Rook, 
daughter of Mr. Edward F. Rook, to Mr. J. 
Neilson Howard, son of Mrs, E. W. Howard. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Harrison-Pruyn.—Mr. Mitchel Hari- 
son, of Philadelphia, and Miss Elizabeth C. 
Pruyn, of Albany, will be married in Albany 
on Wed., 1 June. 

Mackay-Duer.—Mr. Clarence UH. 
Mackay and Miss Katherine Duer, daughter 
of Mr. William A. Duer, will be married at 
the home of the bride’s parents, 17 W. 213 
St., on Tue , 17 May. 

Whitehouse-Bgarman.—Mr. J. Nor- 
man de R. Whitehouse and Miss Vera Boar- 
man, of New Orleans, will be married at the 
home of the bride’s sister, Mrs. F. E. Bald- 





ridge, in Huntsville, Madison County, Ala.,} 


on Sat., 30 Apr. 


WEDDINGS 

Austin-Hall.—Dr. Alonzo Eugene Aus 
tin, Jr , and Miss Sara Francis Hall, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Edward Hall, were married in the 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church on Tue., 26 
Apr., the Rev. Dr. Donald Sage Mackay 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Charlotte 
Chambers Hall. Pages, Master Joseph Ger. 
rish Ayers, Jr., Master Charles Haines Ayres. 
Best man, Dr. Thomas A. Buys. Usher, 
Dr. George M. Chamberlin, Dr. Hiland G. 
Shepard, Dr. H. S. Neilson, Dr. Arthur S. 
Warren, Dr, Irving A. Meeker, Dr. Charles 
Clark, Dr. James W. Decker and Dr. Guy 
B. Stearns, 
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Hall-Zabriskie.—Mr. Edward L. Hall, 
n of the late Valentine G. Hall, and Miss 
osepbine B Zabriskie, daughter of Mr. Au- 
ustus Zabriskie, were married in Grace 
hurch Chantry, on Wed., 27 Apr., the 
ev, William R. Huntington, officiating. 
{aid of honor, Miss Maud L, Hall. — Best 
an, Mr. Valentine G. Hall. Ushers, Mr. 
horton Warren, Mr. A. Oothout Zabris- 


ie. 

Stoddart-Boyd.—Mr. Lawrence Bow- 
ing Stoddart and Miss May Boyd, daughter 
f Mr. Francis O. Boyd, of Staten Island, 
ill be married in St. John’s Episcopal 
burch at Clifton to-day, the Rev, Dr. John 
ccleston officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
ecile Boardman. Bridesmaids, Miss Amy 
Bonner, Miss Beatrice Bonner, Miss Isabel 
Bonner, Miss Lily Bonner, Miss Daisy Busk 
nd Miss Edwards. Best man, Mr. William 
Vitherspoon. 

Tuck-Dininny.—Mr. Henry Webster 
Tuck, son of Dr, Henry Tuck and Miss 
iga Marie Dininny, daughter of Mr. Feral 
‘arlton Dininny were married in St. Thom- 
ss Church on Tue., 26 Apr., the Rev. Dr. 
ohn Wesley Brown, officiating. Maid of 
onor, Miss Florence Walker. Bridesmaids, 
liss Grace Shirley, Miss Rosamond Tuck. 
Best man, Mr. Shirley R. Tuck. Ushers, 
{r. Rufus Shirley, Mr, Thomas Whittaker, 
fr. Tuck, Mr. Alfred Rollins Van Monroe, 
{r. James Rutter. 


RECEPTIONS 


Suydam.—Mrs. Walter L. Suydam gave 
small tea on 21 Apr. at 43 E. 22nd St., to 
eet Miss de Ruyter. During the afternoon 
Signor Giovanni Ambrosino, the tenor, from 
Sorrento, Italy, sang folk.songs in national 
ostume. He was accompanied on the man- 
Holin by Signor Francesco Bendelaxi. Among 
hose present were Miss Hannah Newbold 
awrence, Miss Horn, Mrs. Spotswood 
Schenck, Mr. and Mrs. Haines, Miss Sally 
Brown, Mr. Harold Brown, the Misses Fur- 
iss, Mr. Peter Marié, Miss Sophie Law- 
ence, Miss Rita Lawrence, Miss Lockwood, 
firs. John Innes Kane, Miss Garrettson, 
Mrs. Moses T. Campbell, Mrs. Nicholas 
‘ish, Mrs. Bradish Johnson, Miss Charlotte 
ell, Mrs. John E. Roosevelt, Miss Rem- 
sen, Miss Breese, Mrs. William Manice, 
Miss Laura Post, Mrs. Abraham R. Law- 
ence, Miss Ruth Lawrence, Miss Lizzie 
Remsen, Mrs. William Pollock, Mme. de 


Caumont. 


INTIMATIONS 


Bailey.—Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey will 
pend most of the summer in Southampton, 
. L., where she has rented the same cottage 
hat she occupied last season. 

Benedict.—Mr. and Mrs Frederick H. 
Benedict have returned from Europe and will 
pend the summer at their country place at 
Dyster Bay, L. I, 

Conkling.—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Conk- 
ing have also taken a cottage at Southamp- 
on for the summer, 

Vatable.—Mr. and Mrs. Jules J. Vat- 
ble sailed last week for Europe. They will 
pend the summer traveling, and on their re- 
urn in the autumn will occupy 11 E. 49th 
pt., which was given to the bride by her 
ather, Mr. Thomas Stokes. 

Winthrop.—Mr. and Mrs. Buchanan 
Vinthrop have taken Pinard cottage No. 3, 
t Newport, for the season, 


CLUBS 


Knickerbocker Bowling Club.—The 
ast meeting for this season of the Knicker- 
ker Bowling Club was held on Wed., 27 
The gueats were received by Mr. 
reder J. dePeyster, Mrs. George L. 
ingsland, Mrs. Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. 
*hilip J. Sands, Mrs. Byam K. Stevens, 
Irs. Frederic Sheldon, and Mrs, William E. 


GOLF 

Lakewood.—An open golf tournament 

held at the Lakewood Golf Glub on 
‘ur., Fri and Sat., of last week. Findlay 
Douglas, Fairfield, beat C. Tiffany Richard- 
on, Lakewood, in the final match of 36 
holes, by g up 7 to play. M. D. Barger, 
arvard, won the consolation cup, from A. 


W. Biddle, Philadelphia, by 2 up 1 to play in 
an 18 hole match. The open handicap 
played on Sat., and for which there were 98 
entiies was won by A. M. Reed, Lakewood. 
Score 83, 6-77. The prize for the best score 
was won by Walter J. Travis, Oakland, in 


79 

Score : 

Walter J. Travis, Oakland : 
re 443 3 56464 6 §-40 
In . 244356 4 6 §5—39 
TOD cc 000. cenabphbend-adhe abs. <bbhess 7 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


East Side Chapel.—An interesting en- 
tertainment was given on 21 Apr., by the 
Kindergarten of the East Side Chapel 404 E. 
15th St. The entire program, which con- 
sisted of marches, solo dances, exercises and 
part songs, was carried out by fifty children 
from 3 to 6 years of age. 


FOREIGN, TRAVEL 


Majestic.—-Sailing, Wed., 20 Apr. Mr. 
and Mrs, G. A. Ballantine, Miss Marie Bal- 
lantine, Mrs. G. D. Barker, Mr. H. L. Coe. 
Capt. and Mrs, J. W. Collins, Mr. Herbert 
Delafield, Mr. and Mrs. Walter de Frece, 
Dr. G. W. Hosemer, Mr, Foxhall Keene, 
Mr. E. G, Kennedy, Mr. H. Ray Miller, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard St. George, Mr. and Mrs. G. Mead 
Tooker, Mr. E. H. Van Ingen, Mr. and 
Mrs. McLane Van Ingen. 

Campania —Sailing, Sat., 23 Apr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Alwyn Alvord, Mr. J, H. Barney, 
Col. and Mrs. G. E. Church, Miss Ellen G. 
Cary, Mr. and Mrs. F. Crocker, Miss Came- 
ron, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Du Bois, Mrs. F. 
Le Grand d’Hauteville, Mrs. Hartman 
Kuhn, Mr. Hamilton Kuhn, Mrs. David 
King, Miss King, Mr. John A. Lowry, Mrs. 
C. A. McCready, Mr. and Mrs. John C, 
O’ Donnell, Mrs. Jos. M. White, Mr. H, 
C. Waters, Miss Waters, Dr. H. J, Watson, 


MUSIC 


Lyric Club.—The second and last con- 
cert of the season will be given at Carnagie 
Lyceum this Thu. eve., 28 Apr., under the 
direction of Mr. Gerard Thiers. The pro- 
gramme includes solos by Mr. Thiers. The 
ciub numbers at present about forty members. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE } 


T the Empire Theatre on Monday 
night, Mr. William Crane made his 
reappearance in New York this 

season in His Honor, the Mayor. It is a 
play of complications the active element in 
which is the hero of the play. Mr, Crane 
returns to his jovial representations of earlier 
days, 


Richard Mansfield as the young lover in 
The First Violin made his bowin New York 
on Monday at the Garden Theatre, 


The Tarrytown Widow is announced for 
the Bijou Theatre next week, meanwhile 
My Friend from India continues to draw large 
audiences, 


The Wedding Day is having a most suc- 
cessful run at the Broadway Theatre. It is 
announced that the triple star company will 
disband at the close of this season, and that 
each of the principals—De Angelis, Della 
Fox and Lillian Russell—will head an organi- 
zation next season, 


The Bride Elect, at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, is doing so prosperous a business that 
it is likely to remain until the close of the 
season. 


Robin Hood being still demanded by the 
public, The Bostonians continue presenting 
nightly at Wallack’s, 


La Poupée at Daly’s Theatre is playing to 
good houses. 


The Moth and the Flame at the Lyceum 
Theatre has met with so much favor that it 
will be kept on the boards tothe exclusion of 
any other play during the season at this house. 


The Lady Slavey returned to the Casino 
on Monday night. 


ess 
i 


A Bachelor’s Romance with Sol Smith 
Russel in the principal rdle has been at the 
Grand Opera House during the week. 


Rosedale is being played for the week at 
the Columbus Theatre, where a company 
has organized with the object of reviving 
good plays that have been shelved for a time. 
Next week The Crust of Society is to be 
given. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy is to be seen this 
week at the Harlem Opera House. Henry 
Miller in the Master is to be the attraction 
there next week, 


Children of the King is to be given for the 
first time in America to-morrow evening. 
Agnes Sorma and Christian, the leading actor of 
Court Theatre Berlin, will have the star réles, 


Monte Carlo leaves the Herald Square on 
Saturday. It is to be succeeded by the 
Koreans, a Japanese comic opera. 


The Little Minister will complete its two 
hundred and fiftieth rep»esentation in New 
York at the Garrick on Saturday. 


The White Heather leaves the Academy 
of Music on Saturday night, having overstayed 
by many weeks the time originally set for its 
departure for other cities, which must now 
wait until next season for it. 


Way Down East is on its twelfth week at 
the Manhattan. On Tuesday next its one 
hundredth representation will be marked by 
the distribution of silver loving-cups. 

Carmen is being given this week by the 
Castle Square Opera Company. The an- 
nouncement for next week is The Beggar 
Student, 


Love Finds the Way and A Bit of Old 
Chelsea continue at the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather, 

American Theatre—8.15, Carmen, 

Bijou—8.15, My Friend From India. 

Broadway - 8.15, The Wedding Day. 

Casino—8.10, The Lady Slavey. 

Columbus—8.15, Rosedale, 

Da>y’s—8.15, La Poupée. 

Empire— 8.15, His Honor the Mayor, 

Fifih Avenue—8.15, Mrs. Fiske. 

Garden—8.25, The First Violin. 

Garrick— 8.20, The Little Minister, 

Grand Opera House—8, A Bachelor’s Romance. 

Harlem Opera House—8 15, Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy. 

Herald Square—8.15, Monte Carlo. 

Knickerbocker— 8.15, The Bride-Elect. 

Lyceum—8.30, The Moth and the Flame. 

Manhattan—8.15, Way Down East. 

Wallack’s—8.15, Robin Hood. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance, 1.30 
to It. 

Eden Musée—Cinémetograph, wax works, etc. 


W. THEODORE VAN YORK 


New tenor has recently entered the 
field of oratorio and proven, by his 
intelligence and sense of dramatic 

fitness and style, that the artistic world has 
received an acquisition in this particular 
school of music. (Portrait on other page. ) 
This promising young singer is W. Theo- 
dore Van York, who is a native of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and who now ranks among the 
foremost tenors of America, his voice, of 
beautiful quality and great power, possessing | 
richness and fulness of tone in its entire | 
range. 
Besides singing in most of the oratorios | 
during the past two years, Mr. Van York | 
has appeared at many concerts and private | 
musicales in all parts of the country, notably | 
the Arion Club, in Milwaukee; Apollo | 
Club, Chicago; Choral Symphony Society, | 
St. Louis; Orpheus Society of Buffalo, and 
also under the baton of Mr. Damrosch. 
With the exception of a few lessons from the 
late William Courtney, Mr. Van York is | 
quite self-taught, which makes his work par- | 
ticularly interesting. He is now tenor soloist | 
at St. James’s Episcopal Church, 71st Street 
and Madison Avenue, and also at the New 


West End Jewish Temple of West ad 


Street. 
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"RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials ner address will be published, 
sae a pseudonym is given as a substitute te 
dentify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on ene 
side of their letter paper. 


(4) Besagency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.co 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenierce in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questicns numbered and indexed in Vogue 


Office. 


110g. Clothes for Town Wear in 
Midsummer— Skirt Trimmings—Pet- 
ticoats. To M. M.—(1) What wardrobe 
would be necessary for a young lady to spend 
July and August in a large city, mornings to 
be spent in study at a school, the remainder 
of the day in wheeling and such amusements 
as the season affords ? 

(2) Can the new skirt with fitted bias 
flounce be worn by one only five feet in 
hight? What would be best way of trim- 
ming dress skirts of lawn or organdie for 
her? 

(3) A silk petticoat seems scarcely service- 
able enough for one who goes down town 
every day to business. What material would 
you suggest ? 

(1) We would suggest a blue serge, home- 
spun or cheviot coat and skirt, with several 
shirts of piqué, madras and percale. Have 
the suit simply made. Model on page 220, 
Vogue 7 April, would be suitable. Have the 
skirt circular, without front seams, as this 
model has, but it may open on the sides hike 
a bicycle skirt, for this has become quite the 
thing for morning gowns and is a sensible 
fashion, for having a pocket which is easily 
reached is a great convenience. If your skirt 
is about three inches off the ground you can 
also use it for bicycling. This gown would 
be correct for you to go to the school in. also 
for bicycling, and you could also have a linen 
bicycle skirt for warm days. If it is a large 
city like New York, you will not need any 
light dresses for street or evening wear except 
in the house. A pretty gown to wear in the 
afternoon could be made of blue linen, 
trimmed with white embroidery. Model 
5019, Vogue 14 April, is suitable. A foul- 
ard or light silk is also necessary, of not too 
light a color or very elaborately made. This 
you could wear to the theatre or concerts. 
These gowns, with several organdies or mus- 
lins for house and evening wear, will be all 
you will find necessary ; but, of course, you 
may have several of a kind. This outfit ap- 
plies especially to New York, where the best- 

(Continued on page v) 
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Riding Habits and Cycling Costumes 
5 West 36th Street, New York 





IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
275 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE HOLLAND HOUSE 


Cotiran- 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A SPECIALTY. 
11 West 30th Street, New York. 

















































































Summer 


Dress Fabrics. 


Silk and Wool Grenadines, 
Bareges, 
Fancy and Plain Nun’s Veilings, 
Cashmeres, Camel’s Hair, 


Check and Striped Suitings. 


Embroidered 
Robes. 


Broadway KH 19th “a. 


NEW YORK. 
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BOY clothed in one of our suits will come 

off victorious in life’s early battles; he 

can’t help it—he feels the advantage of weare 

ing a well-made, well-fitting suit. It gives him 

a proper respect for himself which is the sure 
way to win the respect of others. 


Weemploy Boys’ tailors who 
work on boys’ clothing only: 
the style, quality and workmane 
ship are distinguishable frora 
the usual run of ready-made 


clothes. 
We recommend 


This Sailor Suit 


of Alstata serge—a fabric manue 
factured especially for us, come 
bining lightness of weight with 
extreme durability. 


Sizes 3 to 12, $6.50 


The same cloth in Norfolk jacke? 
suit, $5.50, 


60-62 West 23d a 
VOLE 


B. SCHULICH 


LADIES’ TAILOR & DRESSMAKER 
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. Costumes 
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Habits 
and 
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Coats 


10 WEST 35TH ST., NEW YORK 
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STERLING SILVER Carp CASE. 


Finished in bright or oxidized tint, or sterling gilt. 
and concaved to fit close to the body. 
wear with tight-fitting afternoon or evening dress. 


THE MERIDEN COMPANY, 


Madison Square. 208 Fifth Avenue. 





It is especially designed for 















CUT EXACT SIZE. 


Light, thin 


Price $2.50. 








Chainless Bicycles 


$125 


to all alike. 


The NEWEST bicycle 
with the OLDEST name 


Machiess.«: and Prices 


Guaranteed. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


-e from any COLUMBIA dealer, or by mail for one 2 cent stamp 
stock eh 6 cunts’ iment 
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Club Cocktails? 





‘*‘A MODERN ECSTACY” 


is a Shakespearian, definition 


for a 


**Cocktail.”” ‘*Kings it 


makes gods, and meaner crea- 
tures kings.” 


Wherever good livers are 
found, wherever convivial- 
ity exists, even to the most 
remote corners ofthe earth, 
the ‘‘CLUB COCKTAIL” 
reigns supreme as a fesh- 
ionable drink. 

The *“CLUBCOCK- 
TAILS” never vary ; they 
are alwaysthesame. The 
secret of their perfect b’end 
is that they are kept six 
months before being drawn 
off and bottled. 

**Cocktails"’ that are 
served over the bar do not 
contain these indispensa- 
bie qualities, 

Seven Varieties: Man-§ 
hattan, Martini , Vermouth, s 
Holland Gin, York, Tom §& 
Gin, Whisky. 


For sale by all first-class 
dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Proprietors. : 


Harford, Conn. 


London. 
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E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(One door above 28th S:.) 
Correct GARMENTS FoR ALL Functions. 





The Pink Huntinz Coat. 
Coaching and Driving Coats. 





SSIMONSON 


933 BROADWayY 
21822° STS 
THE LEADING HOUSE 


Hair’ R GOODS 
HAIR DRESSING 


Tarmaornens Hail Ornamens 
Gray Hair Goods 


and all the rare shades, such as CENDRE, 
CHESTNUT, BROWN, BLONDE and natural ff 
BLACK, are this season of an unusually attractive ' 
assortment. 


Wigs and Toupees} 


of my make are the standard of perfection, will 
always prove satisfactory, because unremitting 
care is given to the minutest detail of every order. 






Hair Dressing & Hair Coloring 


by expert artists. Our famous Shampooing and 
the method in its entirety, as well as the luxurious 
accommodations, has met with the unqualified 
approval of every one. 


Telephone call, 2,501 18th st. Catalogue free 


A. SIMONSON, 


933 BROADWAY. 21ST AND 22D STs 


“A PERFECT CORSET. 


LATEST 







NOVELTIES 
FOR THIS 
SEASON 


ALSO 


THE 


PAQUIN 


MODEL. jy 


903 BROADWAY, corner 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The PANSY CORSET CO, 


NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS, & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN 


NEW YORK, 
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Ommerce is a more potent factor than 
religion in keeping peace between na- 
tions and in promoting a feeling of 

good fellowship, policy being the guiding 
principle of monarchy and republic alike. 
Although sometimes productive of good results, 
as in the international relations noted, policy 
is not of course a praiseworthy motive for con- 
duct, but it plays a larger réle in most lives than 
is realized, and its operations might be extended 
in directions where it would have the effect 
of a virtue. 





There is, for example, no human habit more 
deeply esteemed or more universally praised 
than speaking charitably of one’s neighbors, and 
it might be added that there are few habits as 
rare. In this latter day anxiety for distinction 
it is surprising that the opportunity for enviable 
and unique reputation offered by a mere guard- 
ing the tongue against uncharitable speech 
should be so persistently overlooked by those 
who thirst for being differentiated from their 
fellows, 


There is of course ethical sanction for char- 
ity of speech, but the human family is not as 
yet very enthusiastically concerned with mat- 
ters ethical and it would respond more quickly 
to politic suggestion than it does to ethical. 
If it could be persuaded that a fitting pendant 
for the worldly wise maxim, Honesty is the best 
policy, was Charity of speech is the best policy, 
there would speedily come to pass a softening 
of conversational asperities. A little observa- 
tion supplemented by a little reflection will 
convince a perceptive student of society that in 
the long run evil speaking recoils on its author 
however successful malevolent criticism may 
be for a time in disturbing the peace and ruin- 
ing the prospects of its victims. The critic 
has neither the love nor esteem of his fellows. 
Quite the contrary. However eagerly his mean 
personalities may be received his listeners, even 
the most contemptible among them, thoroughly 
despise him, his soubriquet behind his back 
being ‘spiteful old gossip.’ For him friend- 
ship is unknown and he has missed the ecstatic 
joy of helping a soul to overcome a tempta- 
tion or to live down anerring past. A human 
viper, feared and detested, he is either openly 
shunned or merely tolerated by self-respecting 
relatives and acquaintances. 


Calculated even from the most self-seeking 
point of view, charity of judgment is worth 
while, a few of its rewards being valuable con- 
fidences, courtesies, opportunity, respect and 
affection. These are all desirable assets for 
any human life and even those who live in the 
valley of self-seeking can turn them to profit- 
able worldly account. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SUCCESS OF THE CASTLE SQUARE COMPANY'S EX- 


PERIMENT OF LOW-PRICED OPERA—THE 
WAGES OF LOVE IS TRAGEDY—A FEE OF 
FIVE CENTS CHANGES’ THE BENEFI- 
CIARIES OF A CHARITY INTO SELF- 
RESPECTING PATRONS—-HOW THE 
RUSSIAN OPERATIVE EMULATES 
THE BEE SO FAR AT LEAST AS 
BEING MIGRATORY 


Ow-priced opera has proved a profitable 
investment in New York for four 
months now, the Castle Square Opera 

Company having firmly established itself as one 
of the standard attractions of the amusement 
world here. There was a disposition at first 
to sneer at the attempts to render something 
more ambitious than vaudeville songs in a place 
of popular resort and for small prices, but the 
painstaking and conscientious managers have 
compelled those who scoffed to admit that the 
representations have included such essentials as 
well drilled choruses, fresh costuming and 
scenery, besides which the principal parts have 
been intrusted to intelligent singers who, if not 
of the first rank, were still possessed of agree- 
able, well-trained voices. Not the least of the 
desirable accomplishments of this opera com- 
pany has been the presentation of many old 
operas that had been laid upon the shelf when 
they ceased to draw $2 a seat audiences ; 
Billee Taylor and the Mikado among many 
others have been the source of great delight to 
thousands of music lovers during this winter. 
Should The Castle Square Opera Company 
continue its season throughout the summer, it 
will be a veritable godsend to many who long 
ago fled the vaudeville show as a too many 
times told tale. 


* 
* * 


The librettos of the Mascagni and Leon 
Cavallo operas are as powerful arguments 
against Cupid as could possibly be presented. 
In them love is the inspiration of lying, dis- 
loyalty, revenge and every other variety of in- 
famy. In fact, one who knew nothing of sex- 
ual attraction except as portrayed by these 
Italian musicians and authors would be led in- 
evitably to infer that the wages of love is 
death, so invariably does Cupid suffer ship- 
wreck by tragedy. The same comment would 
apply, of course, to most of the operas of all 
other schools, but somehow these Italians make 
volcanic emotions appear dispiritingly of our 
day. 

# 
* % 

The value of lifting a philanthropic enter- 
prise out of the plane of thorough-going char- 
ity and giving it at least a semblance of a com- 
mercial enterprise was demonstrated anew in 
the case of the public baths at Brookline, 
Mass., last year. When first opened no 
charge was made for use of the baths. Great 
disorder prevailed under this system, and it 
was decided to charge a fee of five cents for 


VOGUE 


use of the bath, bathing costume, soap and 
towels. An immediate improvement was no- 
ticeable in the conduct of the patrons and the 
number of bathers increased very greatly. The 
tariff, though small, appeared, as one writer 
has expressed it, ‘‘to do away with that reck- 
less and irresponsible feeling that unadulter- 
ated charity seems so prone to produce.”’ 


* 
* + 


A singular fact in connection with the in- 
dustrial status of Russia is that when women 
are found in the shops it is an indication of im- 
provement and of better development and more 
stable conditions. According to an account 
of the condition of manufactures published in 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Russian 
operative is a most unpromising factor in in- 
dustrial development. The workmen scatter 
each spring and migrate from shop to shop, 
and from trade to trade, and from shop to 
agriculture ; they are continually in a state of 
flux. After Easter raw recruits swarm into the 
shops, and as most of them have never worked 
in that kind of industry an apprenticeship is 
necessary. The new hand is awkward at 
his work and more easily tired than the 
trained worker, and in every way he is detri- 
mental. The Russian workman being thus a 
nomad, does not master his machine, and 
he is incapable of bringing out its latent possi- 
bilities. Besides this, the Russian dislikes 
machines and will only use them under com- 
pulsion. When the crops are good he forsakes 
the shop altogether, because he can live with- 
out the labor. The prosperity of the agricul- 
tural class results in a lively demand for man- 
ufactured products and wages are raised, but 
higher compensation is no inducement to the 
peasant who for the time being has enough to 
live on in his usual way. A sharp contrast 
between the western world and Russia exists in 
this regard—that while in the west the best- 
fed workman is the most efficient, in Russia 
the best-fed is the most idle. 


LITTLE INCONSIST- 

ENCIES 

(Concluded from Vogue 21 April) 

He faced him calmly. She wondered at her 
own unconsciousness of feeling, particu- 
larly as she remembered dimly how she 

had suffered the past week. 

‘¢ Do you think I have not seen it ? Do you 
think I have not known the difference? Do 
you think I have not known it was coming to 
this? Only I would not admit it to myself— 
I loved you so !"" she said. 

‘«¢Oh, Eleanor! Dearest!’ he murmured. 

She made an almost imperceptible move- 
ment, as if to draw away from him. He stepped 
back as if stung. 

‘¢Our engagement * she faltered. 

«¢ Has already been too long, and our mar- 
riage too long postponed,’* he interrupted. 

‘¢Oh, Burton, why do you say that?” 

He looked bewildered. 

‘¢T suppose that is like a man!’ she said. 

«¢ I might agree with you if I had any idea 
to what you refer,’’ he said ironically. 

‘¢You must understand. How can you 
ask me what I mean? It is humiliating for 
me to say that I know that you no longer love 
me,” she said recklessly. 

‘‘ Eleanor! You know I love you !" 

«© Yes, in a way. Would you have me 
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think there is no difference between this au- 
tumn and last—no difference in your love for 
me—that it is the same as when we were first 
engaged ?”” 

‘<T love you more.”’ 

She shook her head sadly. ‘And last 
autumn you would move heaven and earth, 
almost, to see me every day. This autumn 
you let days and weeks go by.”’ 

«« But I could not help that,’” he said sulkily. 

«¢I think we usually find a way of doing 
that which we most desire.”” : 

‘When I told Jack that I would go on the 
coaching party, I thought you would too.”’ 

She glanced at him suddenly. 

‘¢ That is I thought you would go,’’ he 
added feebly. <‘‘I think you might have 
gone.’’ He was beginning to feel uncomfort- 
able under her steady gaze. ‘* Then there 
was that supper to Dick, and the theatre party 
—I suppose I need not have gone to that.”” 

‘*My not going out this winter need not 
interfere with your pleasure.”” 

He looked a little relieved. She was helping 
him out, though he still recognized that she was 
mistress of the situation. 

‘¢So there has been no time 
get here earlier to-night.”’ 

«¢ Oh, that is all right,’’ she said a little im- 
patiently, ‘‘ although that is one of the things 
that would have been different.’’ 

«‘An engaged man takes some things for 
granted,” he said. 

«‘ Yes,”’ she said bitterly, ‘*and married 
men take more for granted.”” 

‘¢ Why shouldn't they—there is supposed to 
be a perfect understanding between the two?’’ 

‘©Yes,’’ she again said. ‘<A woman 
does understand—she would be very stupid, 
did she not. I have made a grave mistake. I 
idealized lovetoo much. I idealized marriage, 
in spite of the manifold examples to the con- 
trary. I should have learned from life, instead 
of from my imagination.*’ 

‘*«So I am not your ideal lover ?*’ he said. 

‘* You were a year ago. Now I know that 
Iam no more indispensable to your happiness 
than the others have been.”’ 

‘¢I do not know what you mean, now,”’ he 
said, turning white, ‘‘ nor to what you refer. 
Why do you accuse me of not loving you, and 
of lacking sentiment? I have loved you more 
and more each day.”” 

‘¢Oh, Burton! I wish I could believe it— 
I wish I could feel that it is so, once more—I 
was so happy—and I have been so wretched 
this past week—but you have had such a suc- 
cession of loves.”’ 

He turned impatiently away. 

‘« We have been all over that subject before. 
I thought it was forever settled and understood. 
I deny that I have had a succession of loves. I 
suppose I could have lied to you, and told you 
that I never even fancied any woman but you. 
I did you the honor to be honest with you, 
and expected you to do me the honor of at 
least believing me—or of giving me the benefit 
of the doubt. Fancy is not love. 

‘‘How do you know that 
‘fancy’ ?”° 

‘<I know that a woman can be unmercifully 
suspicious and unbelieving! ”’ 

“©You told me once [men always tell too 
much when they are first engaged ]—you told 
me once that you fancied if Mrs. Huysen had 
not been married, you———"" 

“Yes, and you may recall the circumstances 
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GOWN BY WAKEFIELD—EXHIBITED IN VOGUE’S THIRD ANNUAL MODEL DOLL SHOW 


(For description see text) 


(Continued trom page 268) 
of my telling you. You may remember the 
rest of my conversation.”’ 

‘*But she has become a widow since we 
were engaged.”” 

‘¢ Eleanor !** he exclaimed. 

«« She was one of the coaching party.” 

‘¢ Naturally, being Jack Martyn’s sister—I 
told you it was not a gay party,’” he continued 
uneasily, ‘*and you might have gone.” 

«Did you very much wish for me?” 

‘*How can you be so absurd, Eleanor?’’ 
He was growing resentful. 

‘<I suppose Mrs. Huysen has not the ¢ sen- 
timental’ temperament,”’ she said irrelevantly. 

He could not tell whether she was in earnest 
or not. He flushed in spite of his effort to 
look unconcerned. 

«« Mrs. Huysen does not expect a fellow to 
be keyed up to poetry and romance all the 
time.”” 

The tears came to her eyes, but he did not 
see them or he would not have said : 

‘*T dare say we should have been very com- 
fortable together but she was already married 
to the other man.” 

¢¢ And when a man’s comfortable he is usu- 
ally happy ’’—her lip curled scornfully. 

‘¢How could I keep my heart fancy free 
before I knew the world held you? You have 
filled my life since then—but if I do not satisfy 
your ideal a 

‘*No, no!’ she interrupted. ‘*You do 
not comprehend my ideal, I should say.”’ 

‘‘T think I do,’’ he said quietly. ‘* You 
belong to the picturesque phase of romance. 
It is found only on the upper side of chivalry. 
There is a seamy side, but women seldom take 
that into consideration. The glamor of it all 
appeals to their imagination. A man cannot 
fight nowadays for his lady-love-———’’ 

‘¢I do not mean that !’’ she interrupted 
hotly. ‘If you understand me you would 
never say anything like that. That only proves 
what I just said.”” 

‘Well, I cannot write sonnets, nor sing 
serenades, nor woo like anactor. I cannot be 
a hero out of a tragic novel, Eleanor. You need 
a more perfect lover—more ideal.’’ 

«¢ We have wandered a long way from the 
point,’’ she said quickly. ‘* You once satis- 
fied my ideal. You were all I needed those 
first months. Your voice, your smile, your 
words, your tenderness, your love, your jests 
even, were with me all the time. I loved you 
with all a girl’s mind and soul, and with a 
heart that had been filled only with the dreams 
of her imaginary ideal. You fitted that ideal. 
While I—I—I believe you told me I first at- 
tracted you because I was a ‘ different’ type— 
because my hair had a peculiar light in it— 
but first of all because I did not rustle when I 
came in the room, and all the other women 
did. That is only a question of soft silk lin- 
ings and —things,’’ she said confusedly. 
«¢ You have never taken pains to know me.”” 

‘¢T know that you are peculiarly imagina- 
tive,’ he said ironically. ‘*What do you 
want, Eleanor? Me to be unhappy? Why 
shouldn't I enjoy life, especially since you have 
become my life? My heart would be sore 
enough now if it were not for you.” 

*¢ You think I am morbid, but I am not. I 
simply have loved you so that I have not been 
happy when you are not with me. It is not 
so with you. You leave me with a smile, 
while I—I keep back the tears only until the 
door isclosed behind you. Then I wait, and 
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wait, and wait until I shall see you again. 
You never have known how I loved you.”’ 

‘* You do not seem to love me now,”’ 
said, something gripping his throat. 

‘*T would not have supposed that I could 
speak of it so calmly.’’ She was surprised at 
her lack of feeling. ‘¢‘ But I have lived a life- 
time in these last few days. We do not count 
time by years, but by experience. I have suf- 
fered, suffered, suffered until feeling has almost 
died out of my heart. Nothing can ever be 
the same to me again. I can never love 
you the same again. There is never but one 
first experience, whether it is joy or sorrow. 
Especially joy—and love! There are some 
emotions that can never be repeated. There 
is but one beginning.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Eleanor!*’ he cried. He was look- 
ing piteously at her. He saw that she had 
gained poise and expression in the past week. 
A maturity seemed added to her girlishness. 
His soul surged within him. He had never 
loved her as he loved her then. ‘* Oh, Elea- 
nor! Try me! I know that I am not worthy 
of you. I know I am not what you dreamed.”” 

She shook her head. 

‘<I have seen too many after-marriage trag- 
edies. I could not make as brave a show of 
happiness as the average married woman.” 

‘Most of them seem happy enough,”’ he 
said, with a sarcastic smile. 

«¢ They are not,"’ she said, solemnly ; then, 
as she saw his smile, added: ‘* You are not 
serious enough.”” 

‘¢ And you have no sense of humor. You 
have imagined an impossible man. You may 
think you find him one day. He may deceive 
you into thinking so. He is the man of the 
woman novelist. He doesn’t exist 
—excepting in the brain of the 
‘author.’ ’’ 

*¢ You can jest even now. This 
has been pain to me!" 

‘¢T am not jesting, Eleanor.”’ 

‘©You do not care as I do! 
You will be happier with someone 
who never thinks seriously, nor 
cares about the poetry or the tragedy 
of existence. Someone who is 
pretty and clever and charming, 
because she was born so. Some- 
one who has no dreams to outgrow, 
and so has no ideals to be shat- 
tered Someone who will enter- 
tain gracefully ; someone who is 
willing to talk through the opera.”’ 

«¢I am obliged to you for your 
insight. It seems to me it is nota 
question now of my loving you— 
but of your loving—or rather not 
loving me.”’ 

‘<I never thought—that I should 
not love you,”’ she said sadly. <‘«I 
think I would be willing to suffer 
it all over again if I could love you 
once more. Anything, even pain, 
is more to be desired than this hor- 
rible numbness.”’ 

‘<I would make any sacrifice for 
you, Eleanor.”’ 

‘¢ That is just it! I don’t ask 
for sacrifice I should want it to be 
your happiness, the same as it would 
be mine—Oh, I am so selfish, I 
want the man I love to give up 
everything, if necessary, for me, 
just because he loves me so that 
it would be no sacrifice, but his 


he 
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happiness. I want him to love me so he is never 
happy away from me. I should never buckle on 
his sword and send him tothe war. I am weak 
and selfish. I do not believe in sacrifices of that 
kind. I should like to step over the border to a 
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country called. Arcadia, and just dwell there, 


, 


we two——_—’ 


‘*My poor little girl,’’ he said gently. 


‘¢ Well, well! Take me, too! Teach me 
poetry and—Oh, Eleanor ! I cannot live with- 
out you! ‘Take me back !*’ he pleaded. 


She shook her head. 

**T couldn't anyway after what you said to 
Mrs. Durfree this afternoon.”’ 

He looked bewildered. If she were any 
other woman he would have thought her 
merely jealous. 

‘¢ What I said to Mrs. Durfree?”’ 

‘* Yes, about Mildred Howard—after she 
went out.”” 

**T do not remember. Oh,*” he said, as 
an afterthought came to him—*‘ you cannot 
mean that. Why that is perfectly absurd. 
Cannot you understand a jest ?”’ 

** You have already said I have no sense of 
humor,”’ she said grimly. 

** You cannot mean that you are in earnest 
about that ! Besides, Mrs. Durfree was taking 
too much for granted. I wanted to remind 
her—in a perfectly innocent and unconscious 
way—that there were other pretty women.”’ 

‘« That is not the first time you said some- 
thing of that kind. When Betty came out 
you said if you were not engaged you would 
let her refuse your hand. You remember ?*’ 

‘< It hardly impressed me as it did you.”” 

«« A year ago even a jest of that kind would 
have never entered your mind. I know that I 
filled your heart then—I know when a man 
loves me—it is not really so hard a thing to be 
sure of—but when you said that, something 
clutched my heart. I appeared not to notice 
it, but I knew that I was not to you all that I 
had been. ‘The very idea of pro- 
posing marriage to another girl 
would never have occurred to 
you.”” 

‘¢Eleanor ! A jest of that kind 
is of no consequence—how can 
you make a serious matter of 
it?”’ 

‘« Because it is the little things 
of life that are of the most conse- 
quence.” 

«“ You knew perfectly well what 
I meant—that Betty was such a born 
coquette that she ought to have the 
privilege of walking over every- 
thing.”” 

‘*T hardly agree with you,’” she 
said coldly. 

«¢And that Mildred is such a 
queen that we all ought to give her 
the privilege of reckoning us her 
subjects—she is so statuesque— 
though it would not impress her in 
the least.’” 

«<A man who is supposed to 
be in love with one woman would 
hardly think about being considered 
as property by some other woman.** 

‘*I suppose I do not make my 
meaning very clear. Idonot know 
that Ihad any meaning. I merely 
wanted to say something pleasant 
about a pretty débutante who has 
the world before her as 

«It is not necessary to speak of 
this longer.”” 

«« Eleanor, you cannot mean that 
you are going to send me away— 
for that ?”’ 


(Continued on page 274) 
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(Continued from page 271) 
He rose from his chair and stood before her. 
She looked up into his face. 
‘¢I wish I could love you again. 
ton! I wish I could love you!”’ 
He looked down at her, all the smiling light 
She pitied him for 


Oh, Bur- 


was gone out of his eyes. 
the moment. 
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‘<It is good-by. Good-by to the past— 
good-by to you.”’ 

He took her hand solemnly, then left the 
room. He groped his way through the great 
hall, with the low-turned lights shining dimly 


in the high ceiling, out into the night. The 


heavy door swung back and he was shut out 
from everything that then seemed dear to him. 












trimmings, but minus the immense rotundity 
required by the crinoline of that day. As we 
read those old books we find descriptions of 
silk and wool grenadines, silk and wool baréges, 
Roman silks, bayadére silks, organdies, etc., 
etc.—all of which prove the revival has been 
followed up quite closely on some lines. For- 
tunately, all of the exaggerations have been 





**I cannot—I wish I could love you as I 
did. This awful numbness in my heart, after 
it has been so full of joy and love, is hard to 
bear. I wish I could love you,’’ she re- 
peated, ‘‘anything is better than this—even 
pain.”” 

He looked at her in entreaty. 
her hand, saying: 


She gave him 








4 I \He more one sees of the new gowns, the 
more one recognizes what a decided 
air of resemblance they bear to fashion 

plates of 1850 and 1860, especially in skirt 
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dropped in deterence to the great changes which 
have been made in gown-making. In the fif- 
ties and sixties bodices were simply deformities, 
the shoulder seams drooped down over the top 
of the arm almost, while there was no recogni- 
tion at all of waist lines ; but long and short- 
waisted women had their bodices fitted on a 
regulation length, which they accepted as law. 











[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 


addressed envelope for reply.] 
See illustrations on this page. 


T is indeed an ill wind that blows no one 
I any good, for amid all the talk of strife 
new hats must be bought, and owing to 

the fact that many women are afraid to go to 
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Europe just now, the milliners have done a 
larger business at this season than at any 


previous one for many years past. As this 
spirit to patronize home industries should be 
encouraged, a word or two in regard to some 
particularly smart hats seen this week would 



























be in order. While it is natural to indulge in 
the airy and beflowered creations which, like the 
first days of spring, seem to lure one on to all 
sorts of madness as a reaction from the long 
dark nights of winter, yet the woman of sense 
who wishes to dress well, on perhaps a moder- 
ate income, resolutely turns her face away from 
the more perishable models, and invests in a 
smart but rather severe hat which serves its 
purpose for the early spring, and may after- 
wards be used as a traveling hat for the summer. 

Such a hat made after a Gelot model is of 
a fancy straw, resembling a panama of light 
weight and uncrushable quality, and simply 
trimmed with a plaid silk scarf in blue, white 
and black, notted on the left side with black 
cocks’ feathers and marabout. This is unusu- 
ally smart hat, which so far has appealed only 
to the best dressed women in town, and is 
being sold for the moderate price of $12. 

Another hat of the same character is of black 
English Dunstable, with a short back, which 
makes it so comfortable for traveling. This 
is trimmed with a full ruche of crinkled or 
plissé silk in the new bluet shade, held in place 
on the left side with a knot of dark blue velvet 
and two natural colored wings. ‘This model 
may be ordered in any color for $12. 

A very lovely hat—which, however, could 
only be worn with one’s best bib and tucker— 
is of silk straw in a bluet shade, with a large 
and full wreath of bluet poppies built up on 
the left side with a twist of corded silk and 
poppies, interspersed with small rhinestone or- 
naments. The brim at the back is turned up 
and banked in the same way with poppies and 
twists of silk This charming model may be 
bought for $24. 

To be very chic this summer one must have 
a short jacket or blazer of taffeta silk. The 
model represented in the sketch is one of the 
first seen in this country, and is of white taffeta 
silk, unlined and tailor finished, viz., with 
strapped seams and little pockets. The revers 
are tucked and the collar is of orange velvet, 
while the buttons on sleeves and down the front 
are tiny silver and jeweled affairs. Such a coat 
may be ordered in any color for $40. 

The little jacket described above is made to 
be worn with the lovely gown represented in 
the sketch, which, though made here, is so 
French in its style that the model who donned 
it for the writer’s benefit looked as if she had 
just stepped out of that vortex of fashion known 
as the capital of France. A white silk, cov- 
ered with a Persian design in dull reds and 
browns, forms the upper part of the skirt, 


which is finished with a deep tucked flounce of 


white taffeta silk, headed with a ruffle of the 
narrowest width of black velvet ribbon. The 
skirt is fairly tight and well fitted in the upper 
part, and flares very much at the bottom. 
The bodice is tucked at the back to give a 
zouave jacket effect, which continues under the 


arms and slightly toward the front, the rest of 


the silk being drawn down to the waist line on 


either side of the back, down the centre of 


which is a narrow plaited piece of white taffeta 
silk, covered with a pointed piece of écru and 
gold appliqué. The Persian silk is slashed up 
on either side of the front and held together 
with the appliqué, which shows the white taf- 
feta underneath ; this taffeta also forms the 
blouse-like vest and finely plaited yoke and 
high collar, the latter being unusually odd in 
style, forming two high points at the back. 
The vest is barred with narrow black velvet 
and steel ornaments and small drop buttons in 
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coral. Much-ruffled sleeves and a girdle of 
orange velvet, fastened with a buckle of steel 
and coral, complete this gown, which is almost 
beyond the power of pen to describe, as the 
coloring is so exquisite and harmonious that 
one must see it to get a proper conception of 
its beauty, the price of which is $175. 

With this costume was worn a large coarse 
white straw hat, the brim of which was tipped 
well upon the left side, and was faced with 
black velvet. The hat was trimmed with a 
full twist or scarf of white chiffon with white 
ostrich feathers and jet buckles on the-left side, 
and sprays of white roses against the hair at the 
back and on the side, and may be bought for 
$35. 
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The smartest boots to be worn this spring 
have round toes, broad sole with extension and 
military heels. For wheeling it is considered 
extremely vulgar to wear high boots, in fact no 
woman of any position is ever seen in a pair. 
With all the improvements which are being 
made in women’s wheels now it is possible to 
wear a skirt of moderate length with perfect 
safety to say nothing of decency. Therefore 
the proper thing is to wear low shoes, and thick 
stockings. But when the time comes, which is 
in the very near future, when one migrates to 
the country one needs a combination golf and 
bicycle shoe in which one can mount a wheel 
and spin down to the links and there spend a 


(Continued on page 278) 
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(Continued from page-276) 

whole day at that fascinating game without the 
bother of making a change in the costume. 
For this purpose a certain shop in town has 
made a boot which promises to answer this 
double purpose, being only a little higher than 
a walking boot. It is Russian leather and laces 
up the front, and is altogether a very smart and 
comfortable affair and can be bought for $8. 50 
a pair. 

Carriage shoes in patent leather with steel 
buckles are considered a very necessary detail 
of one’s spring and summer wardrobe and also 
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answer many purposes. The sketch repre- 
sents a pair of these shoes at $12 a pair, though 
one can buy them at any price from $6.50 up. 
The buckles affect the price, as these little ad- 
ditions are veritable luxuries, costing anywhere 
from $2 up to $7.50 a pair, but then they are 
of cut steel and unusually handsome. 

A chic little slipper to be used for the house 
or for fancy dress dances has a square box- 
toe and is of patent leather and a round buckle 
and red heel. 

Before leaving that fascinating game of golf, 
which, by the by, is to be more popular than 
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ever this year, mention must be made of the 
combination club and umbrella which is being 
shown in one of the shops. It is an ordinary 
club known in the golf vernacular as a driver, 
with a little umbrella arranged on the handle 
so as not to interfere with either end of the 
club, and when not in use is tightly rolled in a 
leather case to match and securely fastened 
all the way up with clasps. This unique club 
makes a charming present for some golf en- 
thusiast, who would find a little shade from 
sun or storm very welcome when far from the 
shelter of the club house. These clubs may 
be bought with umbrellas in all shades with 
leather covers to match for $12 and are quite 
the newest thing out. 

Speaking of gifts reminds one of the newest 
thing in handkerchiefs which would make a 
most acceptable gift for the most fastidious of 
women ; it is known as the Arabian handker- 
chief, and is of the finest linen hemstitched 
and edged with a fine crochetted lace not an 
eighth of an inch wide ; it is exquisite and may 
be bought for $1. Another Arabian hand- 
kerchief of even finer linen edged with the 
finest tatting a shade wider than the crocheted 
lace may be bought for $2. 

Plain narrow hemstitched handkerchiefs are 
always good style, and depend on their texture 
for their beauty. 

A novelty ina French handkerchief has a 
rolled edge caught down with a colored cot- 
ton and embroidered in the corner with block 
letters to match the border. ‘These handker- 
chief come in pink, blue, red, gold and helio- 
trope and cost only 25 cents cach, the letter 
being embroidered to order at 5 cents each, 
making a remarkably cheap handkerchief for so 
fine and dainty an affair. 

French linen drawn work handkerchiefs are 
very pretty, and are much used for the little 
turn-down collars which many women prefer 
to those in stiff linen. These are sold in dif- 
ferent prices, those having one row of drawn 
work costing 75 cents to $1 and three rows 
$1.25. One handkerchief will make two col- 
lars and a pair of cuffs if they are narrow. 


TO NINUCCIA 


Ithin my village a white rose is dwelling, 
W A rose that is more lovely than the sun ; 
*Tis always fresh, and always sweetet 
smelling, 
And well I know that fairer there are none. 
To no throne I aspire, 
I ask for but little, 
But the rose I desire 
To breathe of its sweetness. 


Ah ! had I but a voice, that fate might teach me 
To make this song be heard throughout the land ! 
Ninuccia mine, through thee my death shall reach 
me, 
Because my heart thou wilt not understand 
To no throne I aspire, 
I ask for but little, 
But the rose I desire 
To breathe of its sweetness. 


Each night I pass it while the sun is sinking, 
I watch, and ne’er of watching have my fill, 
I think of it, and weary not of thinking, 
And after death I shall remember still. 
To no throne I aspire, 
I ask for but little, 
But the rose I desire 
To breathe of its sweetness ! 
From the Italian of G. B. p1 Curtis, by S. St. G- 
LAWRENCE. 
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_WHAT THEY READ (e) 


THE ITALIAN NOVELS OF MARION CRAWFORD, 
BY OUIDA. IN EXTRACT 


Ot long ago Ouida contributed an en- 
N tertaining article on Crawford’s 
novels to the Nineteenth Century, 
some excerpts from which follow. The 
paper would repay a reading in its entirety. 
' 6¢Mr, Crawford has devoted his attention 
to the middle and the higher classes. I do 
not think his portraiture of the Italian aris- 
tocracy always redolent of the soil, but that 
of the lower and middle classes is faithful to 
a wonderful degree. That side of Italian 
life which is given in Marzio’s Crucifix, for 
instance, is drawn with an accuracy not to 
be surpassed, The wholeof this story indeed 
is admirable in its construction and execution. 
There is not a page one would wish cancelled, 
and nothing could be added which would 
increase its excellence. It is to my taste the 
capo d’ opéra of all which he has hitherto 
done. 

‘¢] think in his studies of the Italian aris- 
tocracy he has given them less charm and 
more backbone than they possess. He has 
drawn their passions more visible and furious 
than they are, and their wills less mutable 
and less feeble than they are in general. He 
seems to have mistaken their obstinacy for 
strength, while, if he have perceived it, he 
has not rendered that captivating courtesy and 
graceful animation which are so lovable in 
them, and which render so many of their 
men and women so irresistibly seductive. 
According to him they are a savage set of 
berserkers, always cutting each other's throats, 
and he does not in any way render that 
extreme politeness which so effectually con- 
ceals the real thoughts of the Italian gentle- 
man, and which never deserts him except in 
rare moments of irresistible fury. Noone re- 
members so constantly as the Italian of all 
classes that language is given us to conceal 
our thoughts, and no one lives so completely 
as the Italian does from the cradle to the 
grave in strict concealment of his thoughts 
even from his nearest and dearest. 

‘* But in his Italian genre pictures, and in 
portraiture of the people whom we meet every 
day in society, Mr, Crawford has a delightful 
pencil ; little side studies also of more humble 
persons, which many writers would neglect, 
are charming in his treatment; take, for 
instance, the old priest of Aquila in Sara- 
cinesca; with how few touches he is made 
to live for us. We only see him once, but 
he will always remain in our memory ; in his 
whitewashed room with its sweet smell fiom 
the pot of pinks, and his touching regret that 
he has never seen Rome, and at his age can- 
not hope to do so. 


* * * 





‘¢Let me not be understood to mean that 
crime, or the impulse of crime, is not a per- 
fectly legitimate subject for the novelist ; 
both can be made so, but they are only so 
when treated as Mr. Crawford himself treats 
them in Marzio’s Crucifix. When treated 
as he treats them in To Leeward and Grief- 
fenstein and Casa Braccio they are merely 
coarse and inartistic. He has a _ leaning 
toward melodrama which is chiefly to be re- 
gretted because it mars and strains the style 
most natural to him, and does not accord 
with his way of looking at life, which is not 
either poetic or passionate, but slightly sad, 
ind slightly humorous, modern and instinct- 
ively superficial, superficial in that sense in 
which modern society itself is so. 


* * * 


‘*Mr. Crawford is Mr. Crawford always. 
As he never loses himself in his creations, so 
e is always present in them to the reader ; 
and his style never varies, whether he treats 
f horrible psychological mysteries in Prague 
r of pleasant carnival seasons in Rome. 
‘He is not strong or forcible in tragedy. 
When it is incidental in his stories, like the 
murder of Montevarchi, or the attempted as- 
assination of Ser Tommasso, it is admirably 
ketched in ; but when it forms the structure 
and essence of a romance he fails entirely to 
give it sublimity ; it becomes in his hands a 
mere scarecrow, which makes us only smile 


as its wooden hands beat the empty air. One 
feels that it is not his natural element, that 
he does not like it or feel at home in it, and has 
merely lent himself to it fiom some wrong 
impression that the public requires it. 


* * * 


** He is always a gentleman, and is at his 
best when writing of gentlemen in the soci- 
ety which he knows so well. Duels are 
quite natural in good sowety everywhere, ex- 
cept in England, and no one since Charles 
Lever ever described them so well as Mr. 
Crawford ; but murders are not general in the 
world of well-bred people, indeed are not very 
often heard of out of the lowest strata of 
plebeian life. 


* * ok 


*¢ Another defect of Mr, Crawford’s works 
is usually that their interest flags toward the 
close, that this close is too abrupt, and that 
it gives the reader the impression of the nar- 
rative being brought to an untimely end be- 
cause the writer no longer cares about narrat- 
ing it. This defect may be noticed in nearly 
all his stories, beginning with Mr. Isaacs, in 
which it is conspicuous; and is startlingly 
and irritatingly visible in one of his latest, 
Adam Johnstone’s Son; indeed in the last 
named story the conclusion is obviously totally 
different from what it was intended to be in 
the opening chapters. 


* * * 


‘*He frequently introduces personages 
about whom he excites our liveliest interest, 
and whom he then forsakes or dismisses with 
an indifference which the reader does not 
share. It is as though a painter painted into his 
canvas numerous figures which he has never 
finished though he sends out his picture as a 
finished work. The only novels of his which 
are entirely free from this defect are the 
Cigarette Maker, the Three Fates, and Mar- 
zio’s Crucifix. 

* * x 


** What to me seems especially attractive 
in Mr. Crawford’s novels 1s the atmosphere 
of good breeding which one breathes in them, 
One feels in the company of a well-bred man 
Their philosophy, their experiences, their 
views, are all those of a man of the world, 
and there is in them a tolerance and a total 
absence of prejudice (except in religious and 
political matters) which are refreshing and 
which are a fair approach to, if not an actual 
attainment of, unbiassed liberality. There is 
in them no enthusiasm for anything, no al- 
truism, no deepemotion. They are unfortu- 
nately entirely lacking in any perception of 
those myriads of other lives not human, but 
as sentient as the human, such as vibrates in 
every line of Pierre Loti’s works. 


* * * 


‘*In Italy he lives only for the people 
around him as he would live in Pall Mall, or 
Broadway, or the Champs Elysées. That 
passion with which Italy has inspired Shelley, 
Byron, George Sand, De Musset, Owen 
Meredith, even the calm analytic mind of 
Taine, has never felt the ecstasy which is 
embodied in that single phrase of Taine’s, 
* On nage dans la lumiére,’’ One would say 
that the moonlight shining on the waters of 
Tiber, under the bridge of St. Angelo, is no 
more to him than a flash light illuminating a 
grain elevator on the Hudson. All of which 
is still Italy, of color, of perfume, of light, of 
legend, of rapture, of emotion, has wholly 
escaped him ; he has never felt its hysterica 
passio; he has never known its eternal youth, 
he has never seen its lost gods rise and walk 
through its blossoming grass as the star rays 
shine in the white cups of the narcissus of its 
fields. But of the people who pass him in 
the Corso and on the Chiaja, who shake 
hands with him at Montecitorio and on the 
Lung’ Arno, who lounge and talk with him 
at the cafés, and the legations, and the public 
gardens, he is an admirable student and an 
admirable photographer. 

7 * * 


-* He has also another fault which is visible 
in nearly all his works, and is a grave one. 
He forgets at times the attributes which he 
has given to his chief characters. 
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OUIDA 


Uida is fond of lords and ladies, and if 
O a person is found in one of her 
books who has nothing beyond his 
manly demeanor and the ingenuousness of a 
noble nature to recommend him, it is per- 
fectly safe to set him down as the hero who 
is later to come into his titles and estates. 
He is usually a graduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge—this hero—and has rowed stroke in 
the ’Varsity boat. He has raven black hair 
—in this case the heroine, like Mile, Ouida 
herself, has red hair—through which he oc- 
casionally fiercely passes his fingers. He also 
sometimes smothers an oath in his beard, 
which is considerable of a feat, as he has a 
small beard, and takes a large size in oaths. 
At last he meets the beautiful girl with blond 
locks which ripple in the sunlight like spun 
gold— object, matrimony, as the advertise- 
ments in the great Sunday paper say. He 
lays his fortune at her feet, and the im- 
perious girl, with a commanding gesture, de- 
clares that she has loved him since the day 
when he plunged as a boy into the lake—icy 
waters of the lake—to rescue her pet ram 
twenty years before. All lakes in Ouida’s 
novels—as the Englishman remarked about 
American summer diet—consist principally 
of ice water. 

Louisa de la Ramée, known as Ouida from 
a childish mispronunciation of her name, 
was born in Berry, St. Edmunds, about 1840, 
according to her own statement. Her liter- 
ary labors began in 1861, with some stories 
contributed to Colbeirie’s New Monthly and 
Bentley’s Magazine. Her first novel, Strath- 
more, was published in 1865, and was imme- 
diately successful. It was marked by the 
same glamor of romance, the same charac- 
teristics of muscular heathenry, nature wor- 
ship and encyclopedic ignorance that have 
pervaded her later books—about forty in all. 
Of these, Under Two Flags (1868) is easily 
the best, as has besides a plot having some 
faint glimmerings of possibility, it contains 
Quida’s most famous character—Cigarette, a 
young lady, spectacular in appearance, with 
the manners of a kitten and the easy morality 
of the kitten’s mother. 

It has been Ouida’s misfortune always to 
write upon the same level of glittering ‘medi- 
ocrity, so that her heroes and heroines might 
exchange names or title réles without notice- 
able damage to the unities of any of her stories. 
A further resilt, and an inevitable one, is 
that it has become almost impossible for a 
reader of two of her romances to remember 
the details of each. 

Those who admire the work of one of 
the busiest novelists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, declare that this sameness of plot and 
tautology of incident, so to speak, are what 
prevent Ouida from being one of the greatest 
writers of the age. They concede that her 
characters are unavoidably fictitious, that her 
language never was on sea or land, that her 
morality is questionable, that she is occasion- 
ally vulgar and more than occasionally inane. 
They assert, however, and the growing school 
of realists gives point to their argument, that 
fiction should primarily amuse and not 
instruct. They maintain that Zola’s revolt- 
ing technicality is as much out of place as the 
religious floundering of Mrs, Humphrey 
Ward and the painstaking inaccuracy of 
Hall Caine. They declare that poetic justice 
(in Ouida’s case the culmination of the 
object, matrimony ) is the climax of literary 
art, even though the objects of it have little 
to recommend them beyond persistent self. 
seeking, and they consider it vastly to Ouida’s 
credit that she consistently ignores a code of 
morality which wiser persons are unable to 
agree upon. 

This is the case for Louisa de la Ramée as 
strongly as it can be put. It is a curious 
coincidence, however, that most of the argu- 
ments advanced in her favor can also be used 
in support of the yellow journalism. 


Marion Crawford was born at Bagni de 
Lucca, in Italy, in 1854. His education was 
begun at St. Paul’s school, at Concord, and 
later he studied at Cambridge, England, and 
at the Continental universities of Carlsruhe, 
Heidelberg, and Rome. He also took a 
course in Sanskrit and Reud, at Harvard, and 








to continue his studies in Oriental lore, went 
to India. There he was for a year the editor 
of the Allahabad Indian Herald. In 1881 
he returned to America and then went to 
Italy, where he has since made his home. In 
1883, Mr, Crawford married Miss Elizabeth 
Berdan, and their home at Sorrento is one of 
the most delightful in Italy. Marion Craw- 
ford wrote his first novel, Mr. Isaacs, in 1882, 
and its success was instantaneous. Since its 
appearance he has written at least one novel a 
year. 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. BY GEORGE PASTON 


Candida starts out bravely enough on her 
career with promises of a brilliant finish, 
but somehow or another her efforts mis- 
carry, and instead of the future that might 
have been anticipated, she is entirely and 
thoroughly satisfied with the humdrum pros- 
pect of spending a large portion of her days 
as nurse to an invalid husband who has proved 
himself far from worthy of her in every 
respect. Candida, however, is a_ strong, 
sweet character, perhaps somewhat too mas- 
terful and self-opinionated to be entirely 
attractive, With the mental and physical 
attainments that were here it is a little disap- 
pointing that she did not make better use of 
her opportunities. The other characters are 
colorless and uninteresting except as a means 
of accentuating Candida’s admirable qualities. 
She marries the wrong man, while the right 
man is only too anxious to have her, but with 
the usual perversity she remains blissfully 
ignorant of the state of his feelings. This 
unconsciousness on her part furnishes the 
necessary complications of the very shadowy 
plot, if the book can be said to include such a 
possession within its pages, (D. Appleton 
& Co. ) 


JUST A SUMMER AFFAIR, 
KEELER 


BY MARY ADELAIDE 


In the first chapter of this book the read- 
er’s spirits are raised to a hopeful pitch by a 
funny little boy with a wax nose, but when 
it become evident that this nose is to furnish 
all the comedy and humor for the whole 
story, despendency ensues, and is scarcely to 
be shaken off during the perusal of the rather 
pointless story of a silly girl’s silly flirtation. 
(F. Tennyson Neely.) 


IN SIGHT 


"T “He English critics are praising The 
Cathedral, the latest work of the 
French decadent, Joris Karl Huys- 

mans, It has been translated by Clara Bell 

and published with an introduction by C. 

Kegan Paul. Arthur Symons says of it, in 

the Saturday Review : 

**We know that the finest imaginative 
work can be built only of the primary emo- 
tions. Here, then, is a novelist who has 
obtained complete mastery over one of the 
primary emotions, precisely because it has ob- 
tained complete mastery over his own soul— 
the emotion of faith.”’ 

And the academy compares the book to 
**a nocturne of Mr. Whistler’s"” ! 

Why has it not occurred to any critic to 
suggest the parallel between Huysmans’s work 
and Monet’s pink and purple pictures of the 
Cathedral ? 


* oe * 


A new novel of adventure is Cross Trails, 
by Mr. Victor Waite, which the Messrs. 
Methune will publish immediately. It deals 
with a well recognized and picturesque feature 
of English colonial life—the Remittance 
Man, the black sheep who has been bribed 
by his kind relatives at home to stay away 
and not disgrace them. The plot of Cross 
Trails is the well-worn hunt for buried treas- 
ure—Spanish, in this case. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Lake of Wine, by Bernard Capes: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

The Incidental Bishop, by Grant Allen: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 

A Realized Ideal, by Julia Magruder: H.S.Stone 
& Co, 

Two Prisoners, by Thomas Nelson Page: R. H. 
Russell, 

Here There and Everywhere, by M. E. W, Sher- 
wood: H.S, Stone & Co, 
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FASHIONS IN COATS AND TIES SUGGEST PIGEONS 
AND ROBIN REDBREASTS——-CONVENTION 
FLOUTED IN LONDON—SOME MEDI- 
TATIONS ON BEREAVEMENT BY 
DEATH 


En this spring remind one of pigeons. 
M The very latest coats for lounge are 
cut in such a peculiar fashion, 
half morning and half sack, that there is a 
decided tail to each garment. It is gored 
apparently and it really has a somewhat 
pigeon ensemble, Now with the ties puffed 
and pillowed to such an extent as to violently 
protrude, the likeness is all the more apparent. 
And the ties in crimson and red suggest per- 
haps more the robins, while the sober tints 
those other less gaudy birds, sparrows and 
that ilk, which are so familiar to us. 

The puff tie of this character bids fair just 
at the present moment to rival if not super- 
sede the bow, although later in the season the 
bow could be the only one suitable and com- 
fortable. We seem drifting back to the 
fifties for our fashions, and really some of 
Puck’s young men of that period would not 
appear to be very strange beings in this gen- 
eration. 

Changes of any kind in our fashions are 
so slight and so seldom made that even a 
radical departure in the cut of a coat is some- 
thing to be celebrated. 

From abroad I am continually hearing of 
the strife for simplicity in living, and as time 
goes on even the plainest forms of etiquette 
are abandoned, there is an absolute laisser 
aller and laisser faire about everything. To 
be the least squeamish concerning conven- 
tions is to be middle class, and that is an 
absolute death blow to the ambitions of any- 
one who wishes to appear smart. A discus- 
sion concerning the number of visiting cards 
to be left is now occupying the attention of 
the fashionable publications, and it has been 
denied that a woman who leaves her hus- 
band’s card when she calls shows that she is 
not a woman of fashion. The mess and the 
dinner jacket, with its easy going air have 
taken the place of the evening coat and even- 
ing dress 1s not insisted upon as formerly at 
the play. 

In England where the drift is socialistic, 
wonderful advances are made. Things are 
never done by halves there. 

Gradually in this country as in England 
are the old customs concerning mourning dis- 
appearing. We put a weed on our hat and 
we dress in black and we forego wearing even- 
ing clothes and adopt only the dinner jacket, 
and are particular about our black tie—but 
here we stop. . mae-- = 

Grief to me is so sacred that it seems im- 
possible to reduce it to a set of outward ob- 
servances, The respect one should show 
for one’s dead demands some badge of 
mourning, I have often thought that one of 
the first reformations in mourners could be 
made in the fashion of funerals which seem 
never to take on the modern garb. We are 
still wofully barbarous. The greatest help to 
grief is change. When a great affliction has 
fallen on us we should flee from the surround- 
ings, we should let the curtain fall and when 
it rises again leave a new scene. We should 
try to distract our minds in every possible way, 
and we should not be made to give up every 
intellectual amusement simply because a tra- 
dition from the days of the heathen tells us 
to envelop ourselves in habiliments of woe and 
to keep away from the haunts of men as if 
we were lepers. 

I fear that with all the brightness and 
beauty of the giad springtide without, | have 
touched on a melancholy subject. Sometimes 
I grow tired of shaking the bells and I love 
to muse and preach and scold. A mild rain, 
a haze over the landscape and the view of 
growing things tend to make me melancholy. 
The city becomes a bore. The shutters are 
up and the curtains down at many of the 
great houses. The theatres grow stupid, and 
all one hears at the club is the fag end of 
billiard tournaments. A man with a straw 
hat was seen yesterday and there is a disposi- 
tion to open roof gardens and summer enter- 
tainments. 









Every country club has its golf tournament, 
and in the evenings there are music, and 
dancing, and flirtations, and pink coats, and 
long walks on the piazza. The country is 
glorious; the town is insupportable ; and 
after the coaching parade there will be left 
nothing but strangers and excursions and 
absolute banality. 

There is so little that is new that it is not 
worth while writing about. The world goes 
its old way, with its sunshine friends, its 
want of charity, its heartaches and its heart- 
breaks, To those who can skim over the 
surface the rhilosophy of life is easy and the 
rough places avoided. To those with finer 
perceptions—but what have I to do with all 
this? Iam here to preach clothes, and I 
have found none; to speak of ties, and come 
to you with nothing. 

The routine of living is the same, and I 
think now that it is only those who can sink 
all joys and all sorrows, and who can regard 
existence as mechanical day by day, who are 
happy. We are but automatons, and must 
go through our paces until the machinery 
wears out, 











QUESTIONS FOR MEN 


English Carryall. To Inquirer, West- 
ern State. —(1) I enclose illustration from a 
catalogue of an English Carryall. Please let 
me know the price of same, whether they 
are suitable for men or women to carry instead 
of valise, capacity and utility. 

(2) Also let me know how late in spring 
season Youmans felc walking hats are suit- 
able for traveling. 

(1) English Carryalls are used for extra 
wraps, rugs, canes, umbrellas, etc. They 
hold a great quantity and are equally suitable 
for men or women, but not instead of a valise, 
as they are not meant to carry small things, 
such as brushes and toilet articles. ‘They are 
waterproof and vary in price from $7.50 to 
$16.00 according to material and size. 

(2) If you mean by felt walking hats an 
alpine, they have gone out of style to a great 


extent. A derby is worn until it is time for 
straw hats. 
Fashionable Design for Cloths— 


Morning Shoes, Hats. To V., Kansas. 
—(1) Will Vogue kindly inform me in re- 


MR. W. THEO VAN YORK 


In London they are trying to making the 
umbrella smaller than ever and the best ones 
are when rolled so thin that they seem as 
one pen stroke on the horizon. Sticks are 
of malacca, mounted with a silver knob, also 
the shepherd’s crook has not lost its vogue 
and the Whangee remains in popularity in 
wet weather—and you know one has a lot of 
it over there—the plain twilled Macintosh, 
single or double breasted, with a velvet collar, 
is recommended. I confess the velvet collar 
arrangement disturbs me somewhat. I tolerate 
them on blue melton overcoats, or on black or 
brown for that matter, but a velvet collar on 
a lighter coat is not to my liking, 


280 


gard to the proper suiting—stripe or check. 
Which has the preference? 

(2) What color shoes are proper for morn- 
ing wear? 

(3) What color and shape soft hats are 
worn this spring? 

(1) Checks will be more 
stripes this season. 

(2) Tan laced boots, English last, that is, 
round toes and extension soles. 

(3) Soft felt hats are not much worn this 
spring. A derby will be worn until time for 
straw hats. For bicycling and golf a cap is 
correct. Ifyou wish to wear an alpine it should 
be gray and have a band of the same color. 


popular than 





Card Etiquette. To Bridegroom, Conn, 
—Will you kindly enlighten us on the to}. 
lowing subject : Upon the return of a newly 
married couple, their first reception or at 
home takes place at the house of the groom’s 
parents, who receive in conjunction with the 
father and mother of the bride, as well as the 
groom’s brother and wife and the groom’s 
sister and husband ; also an unmarried brother 
and sister of the groom How many cards 
should be left and for whom? There seems 
to be quite a variety of opinion regarding the 
matter, as there were anywhere from three 
to twelve cards left by one person. 

The number of cards left usually depends 
upon the invitation, and of course you did 
not include all the names you mention in 
your invitations. We suppose the at home 
was given by the groom’s mother-—as it was 
in her house—for the bride; and what you 
mean by the other members of the family re- 
ceiving is that they were present. The invi- 
tations should have read : 


Mis. Blank (the groom’s mother) 
Mrs. John Blank (the bride) 
Tuesday, February sixth 
From four until seven o’clock 
Address 


In this case your guests would leave two 
cards if unmarried; if married matrons, two 
of their own and two of their husbands’, 
whether accompanied by the latter or not. It 
is becoming more and more general to only 
leave one card, the idea being that if you 
call you naturally include all the members of 
the family. 


Spring Overcoat. Eastern States — 
Please let me know what I should order 
for a spring overcoat. Kindly give de- 
tails as to kind of cloth, color and how it 
should be made, giving length and number 
of buttons. My hight is 6 feet one inch, and 
I weigh 165 pounds. 

English covert cloth is the correct thing 
for a spring top coat. The color is very dif- 
ficult to describe, be careful not to have is 
too yellow or too dark, The cut, fly front, 
strapped seams, loose in the back and hung 
straight from the shoulders, slit on the side 
seams. The collar should be of the same 
material not velvet. The buttons are of 
lasting and four in number. The sleeves 
should have four rows of stitching at the bot- 
tom. The coat should have two square side 
flap pockets not on the outside of the coat, 
we mean by that the opening 1s on the out- 
side but not the whole pocket. No breast 
pocket. The length of the coat should bea 
trifle longer than your sack coats. 


Evening Dress should be Worn 
on Sunday Evening as well as any 
other Evening. To Wallace, Jr.—(1) 
Is it considered in New York City proper 
to wear evening dress at any sort of an enter- 
tainment given on Sunday night? I ama 
constant reader of your delightful paper, and 
have formed the habit of quoting it on all oc- 
casions. I have seen men in the West wear 
evening clothes at the opera given on Sunday 
night. Do men who are considered well and 
correctly dressed do that in New York? 

(2) Do New York men in the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Sunday nights wear evening dress? 

(1) It is correct to wear evening dress on 
Sunday, The same garments are worn as 
would be correct on week days, except that 
afternoon dress frock coat, etc.—is worn at 
church in the morning. 

(2) At Waldorf-Astoria on Sunday even- 
ing it is the rule for men to appear in even- 
ing dress. 


Pretty and useful solution of What 


A CONVENIENT CARD CASE 
A shal! we give him? is a novel caid 

case, recently put upon the market. 
The case is of plain silver, in dull finish or 
sterling gilt. Price, $2.50. Its especial 
merits are that it is thin and curved to fit the 
body and can be worn in the vest pocket of 4 
tight-fitting evening or frock coat, without 
interfering with its fit. The fact of its going 
into a vest pocket is a distinct advantage as it 


is sometimes difficult to get the hand into the 
upper left or right pecket. 
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(Continued trom page iii) 
essed women do not wear gowns of a light 
jor, such as pink, blue or white, on the 
reets. In smaller cities, like Philadelphia 
Hartford, it is very different; there one 
n wear just what they would in the coun- 


as it does not tend to make you look shorter 
unless the flounce is very full. The new cir- 
cular skirt, with a seam in the front and 
back, is a pretty new model. Insertion set 
in like the bias bands on nun’s-veiling gown 
on lower right-hand figure, centre page, 
Vogue 31 March, is a pretty way to trim an 
(Continued on page vi) 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


2) Yes, we think you can wear this skirt, 











[= JAEGER’S 
Underwear 


S| Especially Adapted 
okt na lo the 

Pests Healthful 
Enjoyment 
Of Out-Door 
1) Sports. 


{ Equestrian Tights, 
Enforced Riding 
Drawers, Combina- 
tion Suits, Chest 

Protectors, etc. 




















Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 
vintages. 
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For particulars, prices, etc,, 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New YorK. + 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 











Write for Illustrated Cata- 
logue giving name of our 
agents in your city. 


DR. JAEGERS 
ITARY WOOLEN SSTEM@, 


NEW YORY 


ZIMAIN RETAIL STORE Sneed 


“Tailor-Made” 


A light, dainty, novel hand- 
embroidered 


PARASOL 


BRANCHES 
"166 BROADWAY. 248 W.125" 
















GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 





for walking, coaching or driving, and 
is especially designed 
To be carried with 
Tailor-Made Gowns 


Made in many delicate colors and 
{ shades of finest silk. 
| Most first-class shops sell them. 


ARNOLD, ScuirF & Co. 


251-255 Church St. 69 Leonard St. 
New York 





FITTED TO 


1898 























“19 YEAR OLD” 


omor’ 


BicYCLeSsS 
at a list price of #®GO 


is a bargain which the public 
has never before been offered 





Don’t 
Travel-- 





“SPECIAL” grade, finish or 

nt—but ONE GRADE ONLY, ONE PRICE 

ll Ramblers have G & J Tires, the 
in the world 


have no 


Telephone 


For Service apply to 


[New York Telephone Co. 
CONTRACT OFFICES 
18 Cortlandt, 15 Dey, 
952 Broadway, 115 W. 38th 





RAMBLER BOOKLET AT RAMBLER 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 





Boston. Washington. New York. 
Br n Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London. 











Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


_ . . 
‘ cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 


and allays irritated skin. 


‘A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing” 


— Medical Standard 
(THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 







































With facilities sufficient to manu- 
facture every saddle needed for 
the trade of ’98, and valuing the 
confidence of Lovers ofthe Wheel, 
we endeavor to keep in close 
touch with them, to learn their 
wants and not only meet but anti- 
cipate them. This enables us to 
claim superiority in 


BEAUTY, 

WORKMANSHIP, 

FINISH and 

QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
Garford cy Co., 25 Pine St., Elyria, 0. 


Hant Mfg. Westboro, Mass. 
Brown Saddle "Co. 207 Cedar St., Elyria, 0. 














id ” 
TBe “ Popular BGhop. 
THE “ LIBERTY " COTTON FABRICS 
for the 
Inexpensive Decoration of Country Houses. 





Repreductions of Old Fashion Chintzes and Dimities 
in gay colorings of Flowered Patterns. 


COLONIAL CASEMENT MUSLINS. 
THE SINGAPORE LATTICE (PATENTED). 


Ee The Green Book, © Pict Pictures of Quaint Things” 
Which are sold 
At the Sign of the “ Popular Shop,” 
Mailed on request. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 


Wall Papers 
and “ Liberty” 
Parcels $5.00 and over 
Carriage Free to all 
Parts of the States. 


42> ST., W., Fabrics. 


AT Stu AVE. 





(Trademarks Reg’d.) 




















5 Ounces of Safety 


The invisible automatic hub brake on 
Waverley Bicycles makes your cycling 
absolutely safe. Instantly applied when © 
you want tostop. Yougiveitno thought. 


We verley ° 


The brake is on 
Waverley’s only. 








Regenerator 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 


and its perfect cleanliness and ease of applica- 
tion make it stand out in marked contrast to 
those old-fashioned dyes and hair DESTROY- 
ERS that are being continually foisted on a 
long-suffering public. 

Using the Regenerator once in every few 
months the hair is kept glossy and beautiful. 

Bleached hair changed to any shade desired. 


No. 1, Black. No. 5. Light Chestnut. 
2, Dark Brown. 6. Gold Blonde, 
3. Medium Brown. 7. Ash Blonde, 
4. Chestnut, Price $1.50 and $3. 


Sample of your hair colored 
Privacy assured, 


Send for circular. 
ree. Applications a specialty. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO., 
292 FIFTH AVENUE, 


New York City: Between joth and 31st Streets, 
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For Waist or Skirt,’ meets 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
, ly unchangeable and superior in 
/ quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 











Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted fur Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
WEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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(Continued from page v) 

organdie for a short woman, If you use the 
five, seven or nine-gored skirt pattern tor 
your organdie, youcan join the seams with 
insertion and finish the bottom of the skirt 
with three tiny ruffles edged with lace. 
Straight up-and down lines make one look 
taller, 

(3) White wash petticoats are really the 
prettiest and best, as they can be laundered ; 
but if this is too extravagant, we would ad- 
vise a skirt made of black mohair or alpaca, 
with ruffles of the same or of silk. 


1110. Gown for Middle-Aged Wom- 
an.—Kindly give description of gown for a 
middle-aged lady,combining black and black 
lace. The lace is the width of skirt. Would 
like a touch of color combined in the waist. 

An effective model for your black gown 
would be like that of Mme. Baker, which 
received honorable mention in the Doll 
Show, an illustration of which is in the Doll 
Show number of Vogue published 21 Apr. 
This gown is ower white which is prettier 
than black as it shows off the lace to better 
advantage. The collar and belt may be of 
any color which is becoming. 





1111, Evening Entertainment. To 
L.—(1) Please give an idea for evening 
diversion. Prefer cards to dancing. 


(1) Suggest a progressive euchre party with 
prizes. If you have twenty guests you will 
need five tables, four playing at each. ‘The 
tables should be numbered, the side losing 
should move down, the winning side up. 
The guests are seated at the tables, and some- 
one who does not play sees to starting them 
—usually by ringing a bell. After a certain 
number of hands have been played —which is 
left to you to decide—the bell is rung again, 
when those who have won get gold stars to 
stick on their cards and they move up; the 
losing side get red stars, and either remain 
where they are, or move down. A good way 
of choosing partners is to have as many blue 
cards as there are girls, and as many pink 
cards as there are men, These cards are 
numbered from one up to as many as you 
need. They may be plain square cards, dec- 
orated one side, or arranged in any manner 
you like, leaving one side with the number 
on top and aspace underneath to put your 
stars. The blue cards are put in one basket, 
the pink in another, and each guest draws a 
card of his or her color, the numbers match- 
ing play together. The pair havingthe most 
gold stars at the end of the evening wins the 
prizes Hearts may be played instead of 
euchre, in which case your score cards can be 
red and white, cut in the shape of hearts, 

After you have played a certain length of 
time, which should be determined before- 
hand, the prizes should be awarded and 
supper served. If the party is small, supper 
may be served in the dining-room, If large, 
serve at the small tables where they have 
been playing. A suitable menu would be: 


Bouillon 
Toasted crackers 
Oysters a la poulette 
Partridge 
Celery salad Cream cheese 
Pate de foie gras sandwiches 
Ices—cakes 
Marrons 
Coffee 
Punch or champagne served throughout. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


‘¥ T is useless to exclaim or show surprise at 
ptices asked for gowns ‘* ready made,”’ 
or to grumble over the estimates we get 

from our dressmaker. We have but to glance 
at the work on these gowns, or try and im- 
agine it from any fashion plate. Both tell 
the story of extremely minute hand-work on 
flounce or skirt trimming of every kind, as 
well as elaborate detail of all parts of bodices. 
We who cannot rush into these extravagances 
recklessly, yet will not permit ourselves to drop 
behind any smartness in dress, have need of 
closely studying means and ways of avoiding 
whatever is unnecessary in these details, and 
selecting only the most effective as well as the 
simplest. Intelligent observation proves that 
elaborately trimmed skirts are not really nec- 
essary to smartness. 


If one should be going, for instance, to 
order a cheviot or serge suit of two pieces—as 
all are doing who can—the cleverest thing to 
do is to choose the flaring skirt model in two 
pieces—a close fitting top and a separate fitted 
flounce. Let the bottom finish of this flounce 
be a stitched hem, and where it joins the up- 
per part let bias bands of the same cloth be 
stitched on either in simple rows or in waves, 
Braid may be used in like manner if preferred, 
and so may bias bands of taffeta, but for the 
best wear, the most lasting and trim, the 
choice must be given to cloth straps of fRe 
same material. Spring jackets, we all know, 
are jaunty and short. Very small basques 
snap into the waist line with or without a 
belt, and are in need of no other trimming 
than a finish of stitching, even when there is 
other adornment on the skirt. Not that 
tailors do not trim their jackets to match 
their skirts, but it is not necessary, one m1y 
look smartly dressed with a perfectly plain 
jacket well cut and fitted. The fronts must, 
if open, have some pretty finish in a puckered 
silk or satin lining running up into its high 
collar, or rolling cotlar, as one may select. 

We see white bengalines and poplins much 
used also, laid on flat and trimmed with nar- 
row stitched bands or ribbons on revers and 
collars, and we also see good effects produced 
by covering these parts with lingerie quite 
over thesilk, But all these ideas, pretty at 
they are, involve the expenditure of frequens 
renewal. 

Much wiser is it to use velvet or silk to 
dress up the fronts of jackets, and though 
French tailors as well as English ones now 
consider a jacket has more cachet if the fronts 
and collar as well as a bit of the cuff are built 
of contrasting silk or velvet in harmony with 
the material, yet that has this objection, it 
will not accord with all our gowns or hats. 
As fawns, grays and beige tints are the fittest 
colors for our spring gowns it follows that un- 
less we choose white revers and collars we 
had better confine ourselves to a lighter or 
darker shade of the cloth in our velvet or silk 
facings. 

It is advised that silk muslin shirts be 
worn because they are less expensive than 
taffetas and much cooler, Both in colo: and 
design these choice muslins are refinement 
itself, while it must be confessed that a 
shoppy taffeta waist is very commonplace. 
The collars of these silk muslin waists should 
form revers or lapels in front, and as an ex- 
ample, one in lavender blue shadings on a 
white ground, almost entirely covered, had 
the edge of this turn-down collar, which fell 
into square revers in front, finished by a bias 
band of blue velvet corded with a narrow fold 
of white silk on the lower side, the trim- 
ming not overa half inch in width altogether. 
The same idea was carried out on the cuff, 
As the waist was open there was to be seen 
a finely tucked mull chemisette, its collar- 
band matching and fastening in the back 
with two narrow black velvet bows and small 
steel buckles. For belt a black velvet ribbon 
with steel buckle. 

These are the little touches that give an 
air of smartness and distinguish them from 
things we see worn by everybody. Persian 
designs in foulard and surah are to have great 
vogue in Paris this summer, and are chosen 
for shirt waists also. Taffeta is the fashion- 
able cry in everything, but it has taken a very 
luxurious place among silk waists, is intended 
to be dressy, only the most delicious colors 
are chosen, and nothing in the way of lace in- 
crustations, silk and chenille embroidery is 
thought too fine for its elegance. Jeweled 
studs of great value are worn down the front 
and for sleeve fastening. It is getting to be 
quite usual for shirt waists to be open down 
the back when the necks are cut out half low 
into the Raphael square with which chemi- 
settes are tacked in and easily replaced. 

Neckwear in its beauty and variety has be- 
come a fascinating department to linger over 
in our large shops. There is happily a new 
departure in linen collars, white and colored. 
No longer are we to be put to strangling tor- 
ture by high choking collars, nor continue 
those odious masculine lines about our necks. 
The new collar known everywhere by the 
French creator’s C name, is trim and becom- 
ing as it is essentially feminine. It is noth- 
ing but a straight linen band fastening in the 
back, above which are four pieces, two nar- 





row single straight bits of linen turning over 
half an inch across the front, so that they 
separate exactly under the chin. Where 
these bits end under the ear, two small wing- 
shaped bits of three-ply linen rise out of the 
band and end in the back standing erect. A 
cravat covers the foundation band, and the 
two narrow front pieces of the collar turn 
over the cravat before it is tied. This is the 
original model, and when copied in silk as a 
neck finish for pretty taffeta waists, the effect 
is quite charming ; as the motive of the waist 
trimming, whether lace, ribbon, narrow vel- 
vet, tucking or smocking, is reproduced in 
some way. Some of the linen collars have 
only two pieces attached to the band, and 
these two are wings, which are elongated 
somewhat, so as to better fill the space. In 
whatever form the collar is a great improve- 
ment and cannot but be popular, 








pressed. It is to begin with no easy matter 
to trust a fine frock, especially if its owner 
has toiled over it and spent her sustenance, 
to a strange boy who answers your bell in a 
strange hotel, and whom you request that he 
take it down to the laundry to be pressed, and 
return it to you immediately. As a matte: 
of prudence, you take his number and put 
him through a category of questions concern- 
ing his knowledge of how frocks belonging 
to other guests have been done. Were th- 
ladies pleased, or did they have cause to com- 
plain and how long would it take to press thx 
gown you were handing him? He gives flat- 
tering reports to all your questions, but hesi- 
tates to commit himself to the last one, merely 
replying frankly that the time depended on 
the head laundress, and how many frocks she 
had had sent her to press at this hour. You 
slip an extra fee into an envelope addressed 


LINEN AND SILK TABLE SCARF FROM KINSEY 


TRAGEDY OF THE THIN 
FROCK 


T all watering-place hotels last summer 
A where there was much dress, women 
were more or less tormented by the 
condition of their thin frocks, owing to 
weather and wear, for such fragile ma- 
terials are sensitive to everything, and 
they have been put to much perplexity to 
devise means to make them fit to wear again. 
All the dressy women at hotels do not keep a 
maid. The extra expense deters many who 
do indulge themselves in the winter, while 
women who have children usually call in the 
children’s nurse to assist at their toilette, 
But it is concerning the helpless woman with 
no one to lend a hand that I am concerned, 
and whose experiences and trials are for the 
time being quite overwhelming. Here is a 
specimen of the difficulties which many have 
encountered in their attempts to get a gown 


to the Head Laundress, and pin it on your 
gown. After you have sent your frock 
away you begin to fret over the mishaps 
that may befall your precious daintiness in 
lace and ribbons, going you don’t know 
where, and being thrown down on you 
don’t know what, and before you are aware 
of it you find yourself worked up toa panic, 
imagining a crowd of untidy laundresses in all 
states of soap-suds bending over your beauty 
gown—some venture some ones making bold 
to handle it for closer examination. You get 
into such a fever that you rush out to do 
something to kill time and occupy your 
thoughts more agreeably. Hours later you 
return to your room, wondering on the way if 
you will find you have been silly to worry at 
all. Once in your room, you discover your 
dress has not been returned. You summon 
a bell boy and post him off to fetch your 
gown. He returns after a long delay, con- 
fessing he cannot find it anywhere. You then 
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ring up ** No 6,”" the boy to whom you gave 
it. **No 6” arrives and flies off to the 
laundry. Fifteen, twenty minutes go by; 
your patience is exhausted. Then you ring 
up athird boy, explain matters fully, and send 
him to find your dress and boy No. 6. 
Atter further waiting, they both return with 
your gown, swinging on the arm of ‘* No. 
6."’ You cannot believe your eyes—the 
many little plissé ruffles on the skirt are all 
ironed out perfectly flat and stick out here 
and there, everywhere, like mad things, 
quite hideous to look at. The pretty bodice 
ribbons, mingled crosswise with lace entre- 
deux, are no longer what they were, Those 
hot irons have been laid upon them until the 
color has been eaten out, and whut is left 
resembles faded bits of rag. You dismiss the 
bell boys, while tears of vexation and chagrin 
are blinding your sight. You are experiencing 
a tragedy which, in various degrees, thousands 
»f women have been through—that is, the 
ruin of a frock, and which happens not seldom 
in the laundry of every summer hotel. Never 
has there been asummer when women, liv- 
ing at hotels, were more in need of the services 
of a competent woman to keep their thin 
frocks in order by pressing, That such 
women are not included in the staff of all 
large summer hotels is an oversight. They 
should have the qualifications and experience 
of a lady’s maid, as a presser, be expert at 
dressing hair, shampooing, making dress 
alterations, dressing ladies for dinners and 
balls, and have their services valued by the 
hour. All hotels so equipped would always 
be preferred by ladies who go at certain seasons 
of the year to every large city for shopping and 
social recreation without maids of their own. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5008—Golden-brown rep. The 
F bodice is made of twine-color all-over- 
lace of a very open design. Three 

rows of shirring just above the belt 
gives the fulness in front. Down the 
fronts a scallop is sewn on, forming 
a little jacket effect. The sleeves are 
plain and tight fitting with a shoulder cap 
made of cords finished with a flounce of selv- 
edge rep. Two panels of the lace extend 
down the skirt. A girdle and collar of burnt 
orange give cachet to a gown of this kind, 
and renders a charming combination of color. 

Fig. 5009—Novelty cloth morning frock 
made with plainskirt. A tight fitting bodice 
is trimmed with a deep shoulder cape of 
coarse écru insertion and milliners’ folds of 
taffeta, The cape is headed at the top with 
a circular fold of velvet showing a little of 
the bodice above and a high colar of silk and 
insertion, Velvet ribbon boléro bands start 
at bottom of the cape and finish in centre of 
the back with a rosette. 

Fig. 5024—Black taffeta, trimmed with 
cluny and relieved with white satin. Plain, 
tight fitting bodice with a full vest of satin 
striped with black velvet. A boléro is made 
of cluny with diamonds of velvet embroidered 
on and fastened in centre with nail heads of 
jet—this is lined with white satin. The deep 
revers are of satin, trimmed with rows of rib- 
bon velvet. The high collar is finished at 
the back with a butterfly bow of satin and 
velvet, The cravat in front is only bound 
with ribbon velvet. Two deep flounces of 
cluny fall over the shoulders ; points of cluny 
finish the bottom of the bodice. The skirt 
is long and clinging. 

Fig. §025—Blue abbess face cloth, trim- 
med with deep yellow insertion. The skirt 
is bell shape, trimmed at the bottom with 
waved rows of insertion, The bodice has a 
fine tucked linen guimp and collar. The 
insertion trims the front of the bodice, 

ves and shoulder caps. Around the 
waist there igs a black satin girdle, caught 

h a buckle, and two long ends, finished 

with fringe at the bottom. 
Fig. 5§026—Gray nun’s veiling house 
k. Plain gored skirt, trimmed with 
graduated stitched bands. The bodice is also 
trimmed with bands and a scroll design of 
white silk, The guimp and sleeves are of 
white gauze, made in puffs. A steel belt and 
Ornaments across the front of the bodice 
complete the gown. 


. 


WAKEFIELD—EVENING GOWN 
SHown on Pace 270—Pink taffeta, cov- 





ered with pink chiffon. A band of chiffon 
plissé edges the neck and forms the shoulder 
straps, Black lace scarfs trim the gown; 
these are caught on the shoulders and at the 
waist line, back and front, wich jet orna- 
ments. 


PITMAN 


Suown on Pace 269—Afternoon gown of 
white faille silk. Skirt demi-traine, edged 
with a narrow ruche of black violets and 
trim med with an trregular flounce of accor- 
dion-plaited chiffon, edged top and bottom 
with narrow jet veading. The skirt opens 
at the side of the front, where it is trimm:d 
with the jet. The back of the bodice is of 
silk, cut low and frilled in above the accor- 
dion-plaited chiffon, edged with jet, two lines 
of which run down to a V at the waist line. 
The right side of the front is of silk, loosely 
draped and turned over to form a rever, 
which runs into a point at the waist, where 
it is caught with a bunch of black violets. 
Falling from under this rever is a ruffle of 
accordion-plaited chiffon, edged with jet. 
The left half of the front is of accordion- 
plaited chiffon, trimmed with two rusettes of 
white chiffon, caught in the centre with jet 
slides. Mousquetaire sleeves of white chiffon 
over silk, finished at the wrist with a ruffle 
of chiffon, edged with jet. On che shoulders 
are bows of white silk, edged with jet and 
caught with bunches of blick violets Col- 
lar of chiffon, wich ruche at back of black 
violets. Belt of black satin, Sash of black 
satin lined with white, knotted at the waist 
line and reaching to the bottom of skirt, 
where it is finished with jet fringe. Bonnet 
of cut jet, trimmed on the left side with 
small black tips, black and white aigrettes. 


HOLLENDER 


SHown on Pace 267.—Guarden party gown 
of light blue taffeta, covered with silk mus- 
lin in blue and pink on a white ground. 
The skirt is made with a fitted yoke, below 
which are two puffings, and a full ruffle, 
joined together with black lace insertion. 
The ruffle is edged with black lace. Puffed 
waist trimmed with black lace insertion, 
finished at the top of the yoke with white 
satin ribbon, Yoke of fine white lawn, 
tucked and trimmed with narrow val- 
lenciennes lace and insertion. Collar, belt, 
sash and flaring cuffs of ruby velvet. The 
sash is finished at the toy with a loop, fast- 
ened with a turquoise ornament. Ruche of 
velvet at the back of the collar edged with 
vallenciennes lace. 


FORSYTHE’S SHIRT WAISTS 


ILLUSTRATED ON PaGEs 226, 277, 278.— 
These are made of striped madras or silk. 
The stripes run around the body and sleeves. 
Below the yoke the back is laid in seven box 
plaits which grow narrower and narrower to 
the waist line. In front the fulness is laid 
in six narrow plaits, turned from the middle 
one and stitched down for about three inches. 
Again at the waist line the plaits are laid and 
stitched, 


CANEY 


ILLusTRATED ON Pace 271.—Tailor gown 
of cheviot, plain skirt of gray trimmed with 
bands of the striped. Jacket of striped 
cheviot with a fancy collar of crash edged 
with bands of striped cheviot. 


A BLOCKADE RUNNER 


O much has been said and written 
about the period of rebellion that, 
in relating an incident respecting 

that time of confusion of trouble, to avoid 
a twice told tale I shall omit the details and 
anxieties that preceded my departure from 
Charleston, S. C. I shall make a long story 
short. It was a terrible experience and, even 
after so many years, I feel that I had daring 
courage for a woman. My story goes to 








KINSEY TABLE SCARF 


This pretty scarf has a ground of white 
linen ornamented with designs worked in 
silk in colors of different kinds to suit any 
hue in furnishing. Some charming scarfs 
show figures in pink, others blue, others 
apricot and others again all white. 
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prove that a little authority is sometimes 
a dangerous thing. 

Forced by the existing confusion and the 
assurance that | must consider worse times at 
hand, I acted bravely, closed my flourishing 
school and prepared to meet losses and trouble 
and to run the blockade and by these means 
reach my friends and relatives. Many years 
have passed, and few of those who were pros- 
perous and happy have survived the misery, 
the loss of fortune and, worse than all, the 
sorrow for brave sons, husbands and brothers 
who fell in battle! One fact strikes me and 
hurts me, if I can so express it—many of 
the survivers who were then violent in hatred 
and deprecation of the federal government, 
aad even spent fortunes to aid the South, 
armed numberless bands of rebels, have sought 
and accepted, afier the struggle, places and 
the gift of the President, and thrown their 
p litical enmity and convictions over the 
fence. Interests control politics—who can 
doubt it? Convictions can be bought—great 
is the power of money! 

This is a digression, andI return to my 
story. I had great difficulty, first, to obtain 
permission to leave, secondly, to secure the 
means to meet the expense of the almost im- 
possible journey. A good roll of confederate 
bank notes was in my possession. Then the 
sale of my silver plate, of a pair of venerable 
horses, pictures, table linen, a good piano, 
made me at first feel quite rich. So many 
bank notes! But when I had to exchange 
them for money that would be avaitable else- 
where, I found it took ten, twelve and 
twenty dollars for one that could benefit me. 
Collecting, too, the standing bills for the tui- 
tion of pupils scattered over the States, I 
found my possessions reduced to twenty-five 
dollars in coin, $1,400 cheque on a bank 
of New York City. With this reduced for- 
tune and an orphan grandchild, still a baby, 
and hope of better things to feed on, I 
started. Friends, who were really powerful 
and reliable guided my course, and one of 
my patients presented me, asa parting present, 
a pair of shoes. He had the means of pro- 
curing from England, in a blockade runner, 
supplies for his own family—a pair of good 
shoes was a godsend at that time—and the 
souvenir was from his daughter, one of my 
many pupils. 

I never was a timid and nervous person, 
but when duly posted as to the difficulties of 
my voyage, I was a little alarmed-—more 
than all by the danger of crossing the Po- 
tomac, guarded as it was by a fleet of wide 
awake American officers—men true to their 
flag and determined to do their part in crush- 
ing therebellion ! In spite of all the trouble, 
I had to laugh at the wild excitement of the 
people. A friend, who was a most distin- 
guished lawyer, had not joined or approved of 
the revolt of the South. He was so much 
respected for his talents and loved for his 
long, useful and blameless life, that he was 
the only one permitted to censure the cause 
of the Charlestonians. Walking through a 
crowd of people he was accosted by a young 
man, evidently a stranger : 

Can you oblige me, sir,”’ he asked, * by 
directing me to the Hospital for the Insane ? 
I have a relative confined there, and I want 
to take him home.”’ 

“My friend,” answered the lawyer, 
** Charleston is one well filled Asylum for 
‘Demented Men’—but I shall willingly 
guide vou to the place you seek !”” 

I hurried to get off, for the unexpected 
news came that the federal troops expected 
on the sea side had progressed by land, and 
were alarmingly close. 

My checque for $1,400 was duly sewed 
in my underwear, a strap over my shoulder 
held my carpet bag, and my arms held the 
baby. I bade adieu to the kind friend who 
escorted me as far as he could venture to go 
from his post in the city. In my bag was a 
very small supply of clothing for the child, 
and a phial of paragoric to induce her tosleep, 
if her wakefulness should be objectionable to 
those who reluctantly allowed her to pass— 
evidently a baby is in many cases persona 
non grata. I felt deeply the leaving of my 
loved home, the separation from my warm 
and tried friends, the resting-place of my 
beloved daughter, the mother of the child she 
left to my care. It all seems now like a 


dream. I try to forget the anxiety and 
troubie, and to dwell on the kindnesses be- 
scowed and the mercy that was vouchsafed 
me ! 

At the time of which I speak the country 
was disturbed besides the terrors of war by 
the travel of adventuresses; and the first 
thing to be attended to at every stopping 
place—and who can tell now bow many 
there !— was to prove respectability and abil- 
ity to pay for food and shelter. 

All railroad tracks had been torn up asa 
matter of course, and without map or 
charter and accepting here and there a seat 
in a wagon, then hiring a poor worn farm 
horse, 1 traveled on. As all able-bodied men 
were seiving in the army, and I had to ad. 
vance slowly in care of some negro workman, 
tempted as the negroes were at the time to 
robbery and m schief, they were wonderfully 
well-behaved, ready for a small fee to oblige 
and serve, and pleased to be spoken to pu- 
‘ely and to find reliance placed on their 
‘sindness ; I promised to make a long story 
short, so I shall say we finally reached the 
dreaded Potomac. The weather was fine 
and my health good, and I hastened to see 
the head officer of the Signal Corps, and to 
present to him the letters from the Confed- 
erate government, bespeaking his attention 
and kindness to me, and his aid to get me 
safely over to Washington. 

This officer was a gentleman, and although 
he in no way concealed the danger to him- 
self and to me, he showed the greatest will- 
ingness to do his best to see me through. 
** But it is necessary,’’ he added, to my disap- 
pointment, ‘‘ that we wait sor a cloudy, dark 
night—I shall come fur you when the 
weather is favorable. You must give the 
child as we start a good dose to make her 
sleep, and I shall take you safely, I hope, to 
the other side—we pass pretty close to the 
fleet, so don’t be alarmed—and above all, 
don’t speak ; you will see that our risk is no 
joke!’’ 

His attention secured me a pleasant resting 
and waiting place, where no charge made for 
the four days I was forced to wait. At tea- 
time on the fourth day it was very cloudy, 
a hard rain had fallen for two hours. My 
friend came. The time to start had come, 
and he was provided with rubber wraps and 
shoes, and we started. My heart almost 
failed me when I sawa small] row boat, dark- 
ness and rain, three men wrapped in rubber 
coats, and my friend cheering and encourag- 
ing me to be brave, and charging the 
men to be quick, The directions whispered 
to me—‘* Keep quiet—don’t speak—don't 
let the child cry—nor say a word if you see 
us throw overboard these things ’’—pointing 
to bags filled with papers, and to which were 
fastened heavy weights in case of attack, for 
them to go to the bottom, and no wise 
benefit the Federals. 

The rain pourd heavily and we started ; 
the muffled oars worked rapidly by the four 
men made no noise, and that short journey 
appeared longer to me than the days I have 
traveled to Europe in the admirably managed 
steamers. The watchful fleet did not see— 
hear us, though their lights were visible or 
only faintly so, owing to the rain. 

A Southern Woman. 


(Concluded next week) 





Those who look for the arrival of 
Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the bead office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 
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PROUD OF THEIR COLORS 


All patriotic women should wear Gilbert's 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE SKIRTINGS 
TRUE AMERICAN COLORS 


Light, Strong and Durable they are perfect as linings for waist and skirt. 
See them at your dealer's. 


because they will not crock, fade or change color. Admirably adapted {0 
lining of golf, bicycling and all athletic costumes as well as foundations for all summer gowns. 
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